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EDITORIAL 


THE EFFORT to develop a practice of religious education which is sensitive to and 
properly informed by theological insights encounters continuing problems. In our 
lead article Dean Angus H. MacLean presents a penetrating discussion of the dilemma 
as he sees it. Pursuant to the purpose of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, to be “a plat- 
form for the free discussion of issues,” we have asked three writers who may be expected 
to hold differing philosophies of religious education to comment on Dean MacLean’s 
article. 


The integration of theological presuppositions with congruous educational method 
remains to be achieved. Witness the recurring debates on the relation between “con- 
tent” and “process”! Every new project in curriculum production begins with a state- 
ment of “principles,” or “presuppositions,” richly sprinkled with the current language 
of theology. Rightly so. But the test comes when writers for the different age-groups 
seek to produce teachable courses which combine objectives, content and method in 
such a way as to be an expression of and consistent with the principles. 


Let's admit it — an appropriate methodology which corresponds in scope and 
depth with the theological re-orientation has not yet clearly emerged. Most of the 
method currently used has come out of a different perspective, — has in fact been 
taken over from an educational arena which is not even religiously oriented. The 
outcomes which some of these methods are designed to foster may even be opposed to 
the achievement of the objectives which follow from theological orientation. 


‘ake as an example the matter of the agency of the Holy Spirit in Christian 
education. Christian theology has a well-defined doctrine of the Holy Spirit. But let 
any group of educators discuss His relevance to the work of the teacher, and the result 
is usually utter confusion. Either He is thought of as being some vague power working 
outside of the educational process to assure results even though the teacher fails, or He 
is thought of as working in and through the process of teaching but with no clear 
notion of how the work of a teacher who is a believer in the Holy Spirit differs from 


1 


that of one who does not so believe. 


TO SAY THIS about our dilemma is not to say that proper theological grounding of 

1 curriculum is hopeless, or a mistake, or inconsistent with an educational process. It is 

to recognize that much needs still to be done to develop a methodology which supports 

and brings to consummation that which follows from our theological orientation. It is 

no good simply to condemn “process.” There is no education without method as well 

as objective and content. But both method and content are instrumental to presupposi- 
tions which in religious education are, in the nature of the case, theological. 


We e can sc manna expect theologians to be our mentors on method which is appropri- 

ure and learning capacities of pupils of different ages. It might be a 

sobering experience for them if they tried! Conversations between theologians and 

educators are certainly in order, and it is a happy fact that more and more theologians are 

concerned with communication as well as formulation. But the task finally rests squarely 

on the educator, and he must be a good enough theologian as well as educator to find 
a positive solution for the dilemma. 


PAUL H. VIETH, Acting Editor 





The Theological Dilemma In Religious Education 


Angus H. MacLean 


Dean and Professor 


of Religious Education, The Theological School, 


St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 


The author, for many years a member and friend of Religious 
Education Association, assesses two divergent current trends in 
theological impact on curriculum, and shares his own convictions 


concerning future directions. 


The editor invited three prominent 


religious educators to comment on Dean Maclean’s stimulating 
essay. Their re-actions follow the article. 


N THE LATE TWENTIES I made a survey 

study of theological thought in Protestant 
Religious Education.' To put it very shortly, 
I found that not only was there no discerni- 
ble theological system, but that all the naive 
and immature crudities of thought found 
among children, such as that God lives up 
in the sky, that Jesus is a super-magician and 
the like, were paralleled in written ma- 
terials and hymns used with children, and 
thus due as much to teaching as to imma- 
turity. Text books represented a wide va- 
riety of writers’ convictions, apparently pro- 
duced without theological direction. A 
teaching method in keeping with this di- 
versity of views was not even dreamed of. 
Scripture was used as the touchstone of 
faith and the source of truth, but only se- 
lectively to furnish rational bases for au- 
thors’ preferences. Large portions of biblical 
narratives used were studiously avoided, 
such as the last part of the story of the 
flood and the culmination of Elijah’s tri- 
umph over the prophets of Baal. Even 
sentences were edited and cut to give added 
neatness to the thought. 

The study pointed up sharply the need for 
theological guidance in the preparation of 
text books, or of a method consistent with 
the inconsistent theological content. While 
I found considerable common ethical sensi- 
tivity among writers, their works, brought 
together, often showed contradictions and 
confusion in values. Strong strains of the 


‘MacLean, Angus, The Idea of God in Protestant 
Religious Education, Teachers College Press, 1930. 


social gospel, books on labor unions for 
junior children, etc., kept company with such 
teaching as that God designed the conquest 
of India by the British people for the propa- 
gation of the gospel. 


I 


DEVELOPMENTS in theology since that 
time have placed the religious educator in 
a position analogous to that of the teacher 
of chemistry or physics after the cracking of 
the atom. The reconstruction of Protestant 
theology found expression in wholesale re- 
visions of curricula, among which James D. 
Smart's work for the Presbyterians and the 
Unitarian-Universalist effort under Sophia 
Lyon Fahs represent both the extremes and 
the most consistent efforts. The advance in 
the theological orientation of curricula is 
notable, but to evaluate this advance in edu- 
cational terms is not so easy. 


The communication of the biblical mes- 
sage as formulated exclusively in biblical 
terms seems pretty generally to be the pri- 
mary objective of Protestant religious edu- 
cation. This means that the learner not only 
learns about theology, but, to use one man’s 
phrase, “becomes theology.” This objective 
really narrows down to Bible, for it is the 
arena in which God and man allegedly 
meet. Bernhard Anderson of Drew The- 
ological Seminary calls it “the place that 
God has chosen as a rendezvous.” Reli- 


*“Theology and Method”: Religious Education, 
September-October, 1958. 
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gious education has been replaced by Chris- 
tian education. 


As indicative of the importance of this 
transition, | might mention what happened 
to publications of the missions-oriented 
Friendship Press. In the late twenties and 
early thirties the first books from this press 
represented other religions as cultures to 
be appreciated and compared, at times most 
favorably, to Christianity. This trend to- 
wards fraternizing with the non-Christian 
world was suddenly terminated and the sense 
of Christianity’s mission to the unenlight- 
ened recovered 


text book writers and contribu- 
tors to the religious press, especially to Re- 

igious Education, differ in their theologies, 
but Protestantism, with the exception of the 
-Unitarians and Universalists, predominantly 
biblical terms of sin and 
grace and redemption, etc., and of the di- 
vine plan of salvation in which God seems 
to demand that he be recognized as the ruler 
of the universe before he can be experienced 
as Father, and in which his role is that of 
an interventionist. Children are told that 
God ha’ 2 plan, one to end all his previous 
plans, in sending Jesus the Christ into the 
world to open the doors of salvation to sin- 
ful humanity. Man responds in faith, but 
even this response is currently identified as 
an act of God, man is elected to faith, a 
point of view which seems to me to stand 
in the way of any hope of an effective 
theory of education, as does the whole idea of 
he separateness of God. Bernhard Ander- 
son says, “Faith is not a human achievement, 
but a gift which God bestows in the mystery 
of His grace.”* Martin Heinecken of the 
Philadelphia Lutheran Seminary says, “There 
is an impassable gulf between creator and 
creature, that is, from the human side. Only 
God’s own love can conquer and save from 
his own wrath, and only God the Redeemer 
God the Judge.” If this be 


Currently, 


speaks in the 


can save from 


for Christian Education”: 
ation, January-February, 1957. 


Biblical Theology 
eitZzion Educ 
The Thee 


ogical Content of Christian Educa- 
Reli { 


ious Education, September-October, 


so, just what can the teacher seek to do? 
Anderson’s answer is, “The educator can 
bring the student into the vicinity where 
God may speak to him.” I cannot help 
wondering whether even this, if one accepts 
the estimate of man that prevails, is not a bit 
presumptuous. 


In the message of the curricula the Bible 
is the Word of God. At the same time it 
is asserted that it is not history or science or 
literature or one among religious books. It 
is not thought to be the record of the evolu- 
tion of religion, as Harry Emerson Fosdick 
used to say. It is not to be regarded as a 
repository of timeless moral truths. While 
it presents difficulties in details, in its en- 
tirety it is profoundly true — the whole, as 
it were, redeeming the part. It is freely in- 
terpreted symbolically as the divine drama- 
tization of man-God relationships, thus lib- 
erated from literalism by biblical criticism. 
Yet it is seen as the stuff par excellence for the 
religious education of the young. It needs 
to be demonstrated how it can be such. 
Clearly no child can comprehend this Chris- 
tian message, and there is no clear recogni- 
tion of levels of approach to comprehension. 
Yet its advocates call for a method consistent 
with it. Is it really education that this 
theology calls for, or something else? 


CERTAIN ASPECTS of Christian theology 
are not clearly in harmony with the basic 
assumptions and insights of educational psy- 
chology. There are problems in this connec- 
tion that have received far too little atten- 
tion. Joseph Sittler of the Federated Faculty, 
University of Chicago, says, “Religious edu- 
cation cannot content itself to use biblical 
speech as a source for operational terms if 
it fails to ask after the particularity of those 
terms, nor use biblical phenomena as if 
that phenomenology were simply illustra- 
tive of man’s religious quest.* Christianity 
is not even to be classed as an instance of 
the religious. Does this not put the message 
into authoritarian hands and say that it 
must be taught in an authoritarian spirit? 


*“Strategy of Religion for Nurturing Sacred 
Images of Man,” Religious Education, March-April, 
1958. 
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We are assured that this is not so, by some 
at least. Harry Munro in his Protestant 
Nurture inveighs against authoritarianism 
while apparently accepting the prevailing 
theological pattern. Moreover, there is a 
kind of openness in this theology. As just 
indicated, it is in process of development. 
The emphasis on the sin of pride in what 
one grasps of the truth, the danger of a 
sense of certainty, the concept of the God 
above God — all products of the best 
Protestant minds — suggest a real human 
uncertainty as to what is revealed. My 
concern here is that I have not noted any- 
where a theory of educational development 
or of methodology that cares for this uncer- 
tainty or exploits it as openness to new truth. 
The teacher must confront the cl 

repository of revealed truth. There 


as the 
iS call 
for compassion on the teacher who with this 
kind of guidance confronts the and 
asks himself one of the first quest 
must ask, “What is the role of the 
in this educational enerprise?” Or 

can I find the method rmony 
with the truths I am expected to teach?” 


ions he 
learner 
Where 
that is in 


II 

WE HOPEFULLY TURN to 
articles that offer guidance. Autl 
ested in both theology and the psy 
learning tend to ride two horses 
the split between a revealed tl 
secular-humanist, 
of learning and 
get farther than an el 
objectives. Norm 
byterian 
down to tl 


30ard of Christ 


recognizing the 
ing, and eves 
biblical narrat 
story and the na 
garten, and we are 

in so far as the child is concerned 
effect of my h tl 
complete bafflement. | 


ct with this 
feel 
saying, however, that the 
mature 


cont 
and immature 


the Bible With Ch 
January-February, 


“The Use of 


gious Education 


rather than lessened as has the gulf between 
God and man, for there is as yet no insight 
into the nature of religious development that 
adds anything to the insights of the psy- 
chologists and “secular” educators. 

One possible work that may suggest an 
exception is that of Ross Snyder of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, and he is proba- 
bly not regarded as of the true faith. 
Convinced of the relevance of theology to 
religious education, as are the others, he has 
attempted to state for teachers the theologi- 
cal significance of what is done even with 
very young children, and has found in the- 
ology challenging clues to both methods and 
materials in work with adolescents.‘ He 
combines a strong strain of Buberian exis- 
tentialism with the Christian drama of his- 
tory, supplementing the strength of one 
system with that of the other. His knowl- 
edge of the young has forced him to play 
down the alienation of man from God, yet 
he attempts to set the scene for reality con- 
frontation through the traumatic situations 
modern men have faced, and has used litera- 
ture that sets forth the extreme trying of 
men’s souls in our time, such as Bonhoef- 
fer's Prisoner of God, and Exupery's Flight 
to Arras. His situational theologizing lends 
itself to the full and free use of reason and 
of the youth’s own experience. Snyder has 
at least not lost the learner in his apprecia- 
tion of theology. 


Ill 

OUT OF THE religious educational awak- 
ening that came in with the century, and is 
associated with names such as Cope, Coe, 
Soares, Elliott, and Bower, there emerged a 
radically different movement now repre- 
ented by the Beacon Press Curriculum spon- 
sored by Unitarians and Universalists and 
edited by Sophia Lyon Fahs. This series 
does not regard the Bible as normative for 
religious thinking or living while giving it 
the highest rating as a source of wisdom. 
The Bible is largely what it expressly is not 
in the minds of Protestant theologians gen- 
erally. This movement seeks objectivity in 


“A Theology for Youth”: Religious Education, 
September-October, 1958. 
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the presentation of biblical materials, and 
deals with the Bible in large units, noting 
the pertinence of some of its content for 
modern times and the evolution of its wis- 
dom. The program leaves the teacher free 
of fear in using any part of the Bible within 
the learner’s comprehension for the simple 
reason that the Bible is not normative and 
thus is free from traumatic potential. The 
Bible is something to be studied, under- 
stood and used rather than something that 
must as such be believed. Jesus is not the 
final act of God in man’s behalf, but one 
among the greatest of prophets. While this 
movement has realized many of its objectives 
in preparing materials, it is still at points 
short of realizing the objectivity approved 
by its editors. Mrs. Fahs’ portrait of Jesus 
has been the object of some severe criticism 
in this respect 
When God is found at all in the series, 
the concept is seen as the belief of this or 
t group or person. When, rarely and 
shyly, God is dealt with as an item of the 
author’s belief, he is vaguely associated with 
the mystery and beauty and wonder of life. 
It is claimed by some who use the books, 
as well as others, that while they represent 
highly commendable experience-centered 
guidance of youth, they leave the child to 
flounder theologically and so to be victim- 
ized by the crudities of thought in his en- 
vironment. In any case, little more is done 
by way of an articulated theology than to 
child to think for himself 
and to enjoy a feeling response to life's 
mysteries and problems on the assumption 
he will thus become a searcher for 
h and get a theology. There seems to 
a great fear of teachers sharing their 
with the learners. This 
caution is, in part, out of concern for the 
hild’s immaturity and the role he is ex- 
as a learner, I presume, for 
Dr. Fahs herself is most explicitly articulate 
in her own theism. 


rt 


encourage the 


own convictions 


pected to play 


The program most emphatically seeks to 
enlist the learner in judging as to what is 
true or false. This is probably the most out- 
standing characteristic of the educational 
approach adopted and it has a profound 
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bearing on the general attitude toward the- 
ology, and every effort is made to develop a 
method consistent with this objective. It 
may be said, and is said, that granting a basic 
wisdom here the program is handicapped by 
its fear of propagandizing the child, a fear that 
keeps him from enjoying the stimulus of 
thought from those closest to him, and also 
by questionable assumptions as to the child’s 
ability to derive and articulate meanings 
from his own limited experiences. 1, myself, 
feel that this movement has not yet fully 
reconciled this strong interest in a child’s in- 
volvement in the search with the uncon- 
scious conditioning power of his environ- 
ment, however neutral his teacher may be. 
The wisdom of withholding the abstrac- 
tions of theologians until an appropriate de- 
gree of maturity is reached is clear. But if 


there is no continuum of language from in- 
fancy to maturity, there must at least be a 
sequence of experiences which as yet have 
not been adequately identified as indicative 
of a sound process of theological education. 


The assumptions as to the sources of re- 
ligious wisdom diverge widely from those 
current in Protestantism generally. Indi- 
vidual experience receives a major emphasis 
and the doors are open to wisdom from all 
religious cultures, all history, all literature, 
all human endeavors and errors. An ex- 
ploration of the wisdom of the ancient 
Greeks and modern non-Christian religions 
is represented among the books, and more 
of this kind of materials will be added. 


IV 


IN SO FAR as theological education is con- 
cerned, I am not overjoyed with any of the 
curricula, although I regard Mrs. Fahs’ ap- 
proach as most promising in its basic in- 
sights into child nature and into religion’s 
origins, and in its freedom from the puzzle- 
ments of a highly complicated theology. I 
have a feeling that the problems I sense 
will not be speedily solved until some 
sounder criteria of judgment are developed. 
I would like to share some of my gropings 
in this direction. 
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First, in view of the general anxiety over 
whether or not a child will acquire a proper 
theology it would be most helpful to note 
the importance of early, everyday experience 
and its relation to theology. The word 
theology is used in its narrow sense at this 
point. There is in experience a profound 
ground of undifferentiated and unarticu- 
lated responses to life and the universe and 
to people that can be and have been identi- 
fied as religious. Jacob Trapp in a Minns 
Lecture® says that the primary religious ex- 
perience is a total feeling response to en- 
vironing reality. Whether or not we 
identify this as he does with Rudolph Otto's 
sense of the numinous, an “awareness of 
the inexpressible and inconceivable and stu- 
pendous otherness which the soul of man 
confronts,” we can scarcely evade a sense of 
reality undergirding and transcending what 
we know. Trapp contends that this level of 
religious experience has played a great part 
in the early life of mankind, and continues 
to be basic to religious sensitivity. We 
might add that it is, in part at least, the 
basis of such powers of self-renewal as reli- 
gion has demonstrated. As soon as the mind 
begins to differentiate, to encompass, to 
grasp reality, it limits and distorts reality. 


George Coe used to say that the mystical 
experience represented the threshold 
lightenment, but that the mystic, enjoying 
the threshold experience, so much, failed 
to push on to a point of clarity. But if he 


of en- 


had, he would have restricted reality and 


probably would have been most unhappy 


about it. In any case, no fully 
satisfies the sensitive soul, especially if it is 
not in vital part his own. Yet man’s mind 
is driven to grasp as well as reaching or to 
basking in an undefined sense of otherness 
within or without. The danger in this ne- 
Cessity is that he will not recognize the limi- 

| 
am sure that the fear of this limiting and 
its consequent divisiveness has threatened to 
throttle inquiry among liberals, and may be 
responsible for some of the theological bar- 


theology 


*Minns Lectureship Committee, 64 Marl! 


rough 
Street, Boston, 1957. 
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renness of the Beacon curriculum. However, 
my point here is to underscore the impor- 
tance of what happens to man prior to the- 
ologizing in the narrow sense as something 
that should allay some of the anxiety and 
dissentions over the use of creedal statements 
with the young. The Beacon books’ em- 
phasis on guidance in normal child experi- 
ence has profound theological significance. 
It involves experiences basic to love of life, 
the address of reverence, and love of God or 
man, and provides motivation for the quest 
and the articulation of meaning. What we 
need most on the young age level is theo- 
logical understanding of what we do, and 
some hitherto undeveloped conception of 
the process of religious development. The 
Beacon curriculum may be barren in ex- 
plicit theology but it represents a great body 
of guided experiences that should bear fruit 
in theological statement. If it does not, this 
is due to failure to make the needed transi- 
tions and to carry through from immaturity 
to maturity. Its greatest weakness is at the 
adolescent level where a more maturing ef- 
fort might reap the fruits of earlier teaching. 


Whatever theology does for us, it is de- 
pendent upon primary experiences with 
people, human relations, things, and the im- 
pact of life’s total challenge and mystery. 
The doctrine of love, for example, can only 
be understood by those who have participated 
in giving and receiving love in specific situa- 
tions involving both variety and depths. I 
believe that the best that a// churches do 
now is in this area, but there seems to be 
little recognition of its relation to theologiz- 
ing, and accordingly little of its potential 
developed. 


Second, the difficulties will remain and, 
in fact, multiply unless churches encourage 
the full and conscious involvement of the 
learner in identfying the truth. It is a 
risky thing to lay open basic assumptions to 
the learner's judgment, but it is also risky, 
and I think far more so, to make the learner 
feel unproductively mean in order to glorify 
God and underscore his sovereignty. 

Analyses of patterns of religious thought, 
attitude and motivation by some leading 
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therapists as well as educators disclose a 
most significant uniqueness in individual 
orientation. No one ever started a new re- 
ligion, or revived an old one, or became an 
effective church leader without modifying 
his religious heritage of thought and value. 
The effective personal reprocessing of the 
religious heritage is a mark of maturity. The 
individual participates in developing the 
concepts and symbols by which he keeps his 
soul. A striking sample of this insistence is 
found in Viktor Frankl’s From Death Camp 
) Existentialism. “Everything can be taken 
one thing: the last of the 
freedoms — to choose one’s own 
way.”® And again, “.. . the meaning of life 
differs from man to man and from moment 
to moment. Thus, it is impossible to de- 
fine the meaning of life in a general way. 
mean something vague, but 
ery real and concrete, just as 
very real and concrete. They 
tiny, which is different and 

rique for each individual.”!° 


In a small provocative book on The Idea 
th versity Karl Jaspers observes that 
idents to memorize the fruits 

research forever without teach- 

ience, that effective science 

lires the participation of the 

earch, which enshrines the 

problems, the methodology 

lities of science. Similarly, 

hat we may stuff a young 

trines and creedal statements 

ng theology. For this involves 

e processes by which creeds 

re made, the validating of 

tment to what is found, as 

themselves. The 
juisition of meaning requires 
nvolvement and not just a 
n ideas or facts. I'd like 
again in this connection 

I appreciate only half his state- 
itely man should not ask 


the meaning of life?’ but 


from a man 


human 


Life does not 


iusions 


m Death Camp to Existential- 
p. 65. 


should, instead, realize that it is not up to 
him to question — it is he who is ques- 
tioned, questioned by life; it is he who has 
to answer by answering for life. His role is 
to respond —- to be responsible.”"! I reject 
the first part of this statement as strongly as 
I accept the latter part. If one is expected 
to answer, he must of necessity question. He 
asks life’s questions of himself. But the 
confrontation of life’s demands, and the need 
to commit ourselves to answer with our 
lives, is part of the learning process that 
makes theology a part of religion as well as 
something about religion. I see at this point 
the greatest room for improvement in both 
wings of the religious education movement. 
On the one hand, churches overwhelm the 
young with God's or life’s demands for them 
without letting them in on the ways and 
means whereby men have identified such 
commands. On the other hand, there is a 
complacent satisfaction with curiosity about 
ideas whether or not they be more than play- 
things. 


Third, we should concentrate more upon 
the values and attitudes and procedures that 
keep a person growing in religiousness as 
the continuing elements, in experience, and 
let the tentative findings, or limitations of 
reality we grasp, fully serve these as they 
may. The MacLean neck is precariously 
stuck out at this point, and I might as well 
be most explicit. Correctness of faith at 
any historic point as a basis of fellowship 
should give place to fruitful process or pur- 
posing. There is little doubt in my mind 
that this emphasis is implicit in the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist effort. I think also that 
it is required implicitly in some of the very 
foundation concepts of Protestant theology. 
The awareness of the limited nature of what 
man can grasp of the truth even when 
summoned to faith by God himself seems 
to me to be strongly suggested in the very 
idea of the transcendance of divine wisdom, 
the concept of continuing revelation, the 
necessary reconstruction of theology and in 
the fear of certainty and pride. If we must 
be aware of a God above God, or of the 


“Ibid, p. 107. 
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fact that the developed symbols can become 
enemies of God, however devout man may 
feel, then a process, a way of life should be 
more central to teaching than the resting 
places along the way. Religion is a way of 
truthfinding and of disciplined acceptance 
of what we find while seeking better. This 
way is a value-laden way and by no means 
an empty methodology. As leads to a 
fuller understanding of God it should tran- 
scend in value any of our assert 


God. 


I find in this approach the only 


10ns about 


clue to 
a successful joining of fruitful theological 
content in curricula with openness to new and 
more significant truths. Indoctrination is 
unavoidable. As Harry Munro says, “We 
live ourselves into religious tt ng much 
more than we think ourselves 
living.” '* 


1 
religious 


pectives of 
maturity just cannot be ( fully ured with 
the immature. We should stop 
selves on this If this 
gandist effort in Protestantism 
in that all it can do is to cond 
to words 


Let us note too that the per 
( 
1 


iding our- 
propa- 
reats itself 
C hildren 


score. 


and phrases, while 


meaning 
content is in process of being provided out 
of the context of “secular” d life. On 


the other hand, the 


. 1 
tneoliogy- 


until later” approach res 


I formative 


and 


influences that create the 1 ness 


antipathies that ne choice 


of concept and theology. Thi ly way out 
is to indoctrinate in the valu 1 habits 
and 


men free, for tl 
love 


skills that e alw tet 1 to set 
and 

are also 

be implemente 

records or m 

fillment or 

and dynamics i 

content or gu 

identified wit 

limited anc 

grasp at any tim 


"Munro, H. ¢ 
Hall, Inc., 195 


Prentice- 


COMMENTS 


Dr. James D. Smart:’ 


Dr. MACLEAN FINDS himself dissatisfied 
with both extremes of curricular develop- 
ment, the United Presbyterian U.S.A. and 
the Unitarian, though he clearly finds more 
that accords with his own inclinations in the 
latter. The former seems to him to press 
biblical material and doctrinal propositions 
on children without any adequate under- 
standing of the laws of their spiritual de- 
velopment. The latter seems to him to 
withhold from children biblical and doc- 
trinal influences that might have significant 
meaning for children as they try to under- 
stand their own experiences. 

When one has known at first hand the 
persistent struggles of editors and writers 
to prevent the very thing happening of 
which Dr. MacLean accuses the Presbyterian 
curriculum and the constant emphasis on 
the usefulness of filling children’s minds 
with biblical passages and doctrinal teach- 
ings that have no meaning for them, also 
when one notes the absence of any specific 
illustrations drawn from lesson material, one 
wonders whether he has read any representa- 
tive cross-section of the curriculum or has 
been content merely to examine an intro- 
ductory booklet. A curriculum committed 
to the principle that to know God through 
Jesus Christ and to become Christ's disciple 
n the fellowship of his church is the aim 
of Christian education has to take the Scrip- 
tures and question of doctrine with serious- 
ness, and runs the risk always of doing it in 
But an 
.ccusation of failure at this point would be 
more helpful if it took more careful account 
of what has been attempted and avoided 
sweeping generalizations. 


an educationally ineffective way. 


There are some forms of the new theo- 
logical emphasis in Christian education in 
regard to which I share Dr. MacLean’s dis- 
taste. A number of books have appeared in 

Union Theological Seminary, New York; form- 


erly Editor in Chief, Presbyterian Faith and Life 
] 
curriculum 
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recent years in which the point of view 
seems to be that we have passed from a more 
humanistic era into a more theological one. 
A good theology must therefore be added to 
good educational principles or the educator 
will no longer be respectable. A number of 
good theologies are at hand, so pick one 
up as you go! Theology is the new style in 
religious education and everyone must con- 
form. This is deadly. Nothing more damn- 
ing can be said about the present situation 
in religious education than that there is little 
evidence of serious discussion of the peculiar 
theological issues that arise inevitably in 

What is needed is not that 
suddenly begin to mouth theo- 
logical phrases but that they recognize the 
existence of theological questions in every 


aspect of the educational life of the church. 


education. 


everyone 


THIS BRINGS ME to Dr. MacLean’s three 
principles that apparently are his criterion 
by which he judges curricula. They are 
principles long familiar in the liberal tradi- 
tion each of which embodies a truth: that 
theological doctrines are not meaningful 
apart from experiences of life, that the stu- 
truth for himself and so 
rethink his religious heritage in each new 
generation, and that vital growth in faith 
is more important than doctrinal correctness. 

the context in which these statements 
is highly important. They could 
; Aldous Huxley or Harry Over- 
ntext of a broadly religious 
has nothing to do with the 
isti Of they can be made by 
one who believes that God is never rightly 
known hrough Jesus Christ, that 
Jesus annot be known unless the 
student grapples with the text of Scripture, 
and that s never understood on its 
in the living fellowship 
of the Christian church. The context gives 
very different meaning to the character of 
the three principles. Dr. MacLean leaves us 
at this essential point 
so that we have no hint what theology he is 
really talking about. His criticisms and 
statements would be much more intelligible if 
we knew from what theological standpoint 
he forms his judgments. 


dent must see the 


except 


Christ < 


Scripture 


own 


terms e€xce pt 


entirely in the 


Dr. Ralph D. Heim:’ 


IF 1 HAVE LOCATED Professor MacLean’s 
concern accurately I should say he has dealt 
with it commendably. He is seeking a 
methodology by which Christian educators 
can steer between the Scylla of authoritarian 
indoctrination and the Charybdis of laissez 
faire permissiveness. He ends his quest in 
the realm of developmental education, edu- 
cation as need-meeting activity, functional 
approach with theology, the creative use of 
techniques. A quotation from Harry Munro 
provides a basic principle for the acceptable 
methodology: provide more amply for pupils 
to live themselves into religious tninking 
than to think themselves into religious liv- 
ing. What else can be done? Radical in- 
doctrination ties the learner up to the in- 
herited dock where he may rust in stagna- 
tion; radical permissiveness leaves him adrift 
without charts, to arrive nowhere except by 
chance. So our emphasis becomes not con- 
formity or creativity but a fruitful inter- 
action between the two. 

Not much more can be said except to 
elaborate the procedure and try to illustrate 
it. Here we can be informed by what Pro- 
fessor MacLean calls the “situational the- 
ologizing” of Ross Snyder. Our curricular 
literature will be written so that learners 
and leaders utilize real situations in which 
the formulations of dogmatics and ethics 
are brought alongside the pupil for his de- 
velopment within his substantial concerns. 
This theology is to show him what others 
have discovered as acceptable answers to 
his queries or effective ways out of his di- 
lemmas. The “others” will include, pri- 
marily but not exclusively, those who are in 
his immediate religious tradition although 
education for ecumenicity and wholesome 
interfaith relationships are long overdue. 
Possibly as important, the learning situa- 
tions will be utilized as teachable moments 
in which skill at theologizing is fostered. 
Thus while real ends are being served there 
will be a by-product of technique which 
will lead on toward “greater things.” 


*Professor of Christian Education and Bible, Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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Throughout the dual endeavor an element 
of freedom to be creative is presupposed. 
DiD A TEACHER and a group of seventh 
grade boys find their way while we are 
groping? For some weeks they followed 
the book with that “obedient purposeless- 
ness” which is too prevalent in Christian 
education. Yet, after class sessions, first a 
few, then more, would “hang around” to 
ask questions. Soon they were saying this 
was the best part of the hour. Finally one 
ventured, “Why don’t we forget the book 
(which was not just ask 
questions?” They are doing this and, as the 
teacher says, they get into the pro- 
ymetimes he 
lets the boys share their experiences and 
insights, arguing it out while they strike 
sparks from one another's minds. Some- 
times he gets them to inquire of other per- 
sons or he answers out of his own convic- 
tions. On still other occasions teacher or 
pupils will read on a subject and report. 
The boys are learning to work and wait 
for more light while their questions are 
meeting with answers which will satisfy for 


relevant) and 


most 
found theological territory. S& 


the moment and serve as bases for further 
growth. 

If our desired outcome is a devoted dis- 
ciple of Jesus Christ, also a creative apostle 
for him, some such approach 
sound religion as well as sound education. 
There have even been theological eras (an- 
other seems to be on the way) when this 
outlook and procedure could have been sus- 
tained without violating widely 
doctrine. Is our pupil a cell in the body of 
Christ? The body must on the one hand 
be allowed to nurture him while on the 
other it grants him room to serve it, in both 
instances according to his individuality. 

Let us be cautioned, though, regarding 
this conversation. While Dr. MacLean’s 
concern is of high significance, Christian 
education properly deals with the 
person in all his dimensions 
objectives will involve more than 
dealing with theology. Moreover, theology 
must not be equated with religion any more 
than intellectual cultivation equals 
tion. Further, there are numero 


seems like 


ac cepted 


whole 
Thus 


our 


tistactory 


educa- 
is Curricular 
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resources of which many are not literary in 
character; among the printed resources, too, 
the Bible with its varied riches should have 
first place instead of dogmatics and ethics 
per se. 


Dr. Sophia Lyon Fahs:’ 


THE PURPOSE of these comments is in 
the main to accent in slightly different words 
the main burden of Dr. Angus MacLean’s 
paper. Much of the literature written for 
use in the Protestant Sunday schools of 
America seems to be walled in by a new-old 
stereotype of Biblical theology. Any one 
who regards religion as a proper field for 
open inquiry and creative thought must feel 
baffled. 

Some of us who have been granted length 
of days can recall the exhilaration we ex- 
perienced when the early findings of the 
higher critical research on the Bible trans- 
formed an other-worldly divine revelation 
into a collection of dramatic records portray- 
ing natural experiences of human beings like 
ourselves. I can recall hearing with great 
admiration the story of Dr. Charles Augus- 
tus Briggs, Professor of Old Testament at 
Union Theological Seminary, how in 1892 
he endured a trial for heresy brought against 
him by the New York Presbytery because of 
his forthright exposition of the new under- 
standing of the Pentateuch in the light of 
this critical analysis of the sources, and how 
Union Theological Seminary as a result 
withdrew itself from under the control of 
the Presbyterian Church and became inter- 
denominational. I recall also the stirrings in 
the churches as the historical Jesus and his 
radical ethical teachings began to rise out of 
the theological fog that had enveloped them. 
Some of us witnessed also in the first decade 
of this century the organization of the Re- 
ligious Education Association for the ex- 
pressed purpose of bringing together progres- 
sive religious educators and progressive edu- 
cators in the general field so that they might 
exchange their insights in freedom. We 
recall also how departments of religion be- 


*Editorial Consultant and writer, Beacon Press 
Series; now retired. 
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gan to be organized in colleges and univer- 
sities in order that educated men and women 
might gain a body of religious knowledge 
that would be intellectually respectable. 
Some of us even had the privilege of be- 
ing linked with the first two really experi- 
mental Sunday schools in the world — the 
first, at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the second under the auspices of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, both organized in the hope that new 
and more promising ways might be discov- 
ered for incorporating into the educational 
programs of the churches the realistic and 
Yet neither exists today, nor 
substituted for them. 


sive educ ation 
1 


have others been 

Something has happened since those earlier 
lays of expectation. Dr. MacLean likens 
religious education to that 


ange in 


me about in science when the atom 
vas first exploded. As I have been medi- 
iting on this comparison, I find it revela- 


m was first split, it required 
sts a radical change in their 
sumed metaphysics. The 

id become a “restless uni- 

ted by unspeakably powerful 
like those of a living or- 
those of a mechanical ma- 

ial world that could be 
ind touched had become an 
Id of intangible waves. The 
heir certainties riddled with 
hin the natural order they 
Yet the faith 
the unity of the whole 

es from the tiniest fleet- 

n the atom to the farthest 

In spite of this “shaking 

they keep their faces 

future, toward the still 

They have already begun to 

hs about the beginning of all 

‘hey have already begun to 
theory of evolution and of 

in tooth and claw.” In short 

ting of the atom started a radical 
tion in the natural philosophy of the 


physical world and the rank and file of the 


ll as order. 


physicists, chemists and biologists are de- 
termined to pursue the reformation further. 

RELIGION ALSO has experienced a great 
explosion within the last fifty or one hun- 
dred years. It has been called by some “a 
knowledge explosion.” Instead of but one 
Bible being available to the English speak- 
ing world there are now a half dozen or 
more great scriptures in English translation. 
Instead of but one Savior we know of a 
number of other saviors, worshipped as 
gods. Discoveries have been made that sug- 
gest how even the earliest cave dwellers be- 
gan to experiment with invisible powers. 
Myths and rituals and ethical patterns of 
behavior have been gathered from many 
cultures and racial groups. 


As a result of this great expansion of re- 
ligious knowledge, it would seem that cer- 
tain traditionally held beliefs could no 
longer be intellectually respectable to in- 
formed persons: For example, the exclusive 
claims of one religion to be the “hope of 
the world,” or of one Bible to be the only 
book containing a Life-giving revelation, or 
the claim of one people to be the peculiar 
benefaciaries of a “covenant” with God. Yet 
the religious literature being used today in 
our theological seminaries and Sunday 
schools is making practically no vital use of 
this great widening of religious knowledge. 
It is entirely possible for thousands of chil- 
dren to attend Christian Sunday Schools for 
ten to fifteen years without ever discovering 
that there have been other saviors beside 
Jesus, other Bibles beside the Christian Bible, 
or any other ethics beside the Christian ethic 
worth serious consideration. Practically 
whole curriculums have become biblical cen- 
tered, or church centered or “Christian com- 
munity” centered. 

How has this continued narrowing of the 
content of religious education in our 
churches been possible in spite of our gen- 
eration’s greatly expanded knowledge of 
man’s religious history? Simply stated, this 
has been done by removing the Christian 
historical heritage from the field of natural 
observation, inquiry and reasonable thought, 
unless the study reveals the biblical events 
“as the redemptive activity of God.” “These 
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events as interpreted by the eyes of faith,” 
writes Dr. Bernard Anderson of Drew The- 
ological Seminary, “are not ordinary events, 
such as the historian usually reports ; 
This “faith” by which they need to be inter- 
preted he describes as being “not a human 
achievement but a gift which God bestows 
in the mystery of his grace.” Such a point 
of view puts the entire study of the Chris- 
tian religion, as Dr McLean points out, be- 


yond normal intellectual inquiry. It is re- 


vealed truth that has a depth beyond the 
reach of reason, and to some of us this posi- 


tion seems to involve the surrender of the 
use of reason even to the limits it might go. 

SUCH AN ATTITUDE has resulted in amaz- 
ing neo-ancient interpretations of Scripture. 
It must be puzzling to Reform Rabbis to 
find highly esteemed biblical scholars again 
calling the Old Testament 
book. “Christ is... the clue t 
ing of the Old Testament .. . 
same time the Old Testament . 
to Christ” (G. Ernest Wright Biblical 
theologians for the most part to be 
searching the Bible for “eternal truth.” They 
are not seeking to find out the actual chang- 
ing, and sometimes very crude ethics and 
religion of the ancient Hebrews during the 
centuries the accounts cover such 
an angle of vision all the misinterpretations 
of history can be glossed over, and the 
mythical nature of even the most important 
events in the total story can be accepted. 
The Bible, therefore, has again become a 
unified “sacred book” portraying the truth of 
the long drama of history in 7 Old Story 
of Salvation which St. Augustine so clearly 
outlined in the fifth century 


Christian” 
tne mean- 
as at the 
is the clue 


where 


seem 


From 


Even the key figure in this great drama 
whose coming is said to be focal point 
in all history” is himself “beyond history!” 
He is no longer the man w 
streets of Jerusalem and Nazar 


walked the 

He has 

n the begin- 
God. Most 
seem to 


become “the Logos” who was 
ning with God and who was 
modern New 
have given up the “quest for the 
Jesus.” Can it be that he was s 
ent, so deluded, and so little 


the men of his time that his 


Testament scholars 
historical 
inconsist- 
lifferent from 
ideas and his 
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actual doings are inconsequential for our 
day, while at the same time he can be held 
up before mankind as the one-and only per- 
fect revelation of God? How lesson writers 
and Sunday school teachers, under the guid- 
ance of these theologians, can interpret 
with conviction such a Jesus Christ to the 
realistic, science-minded children of our day 
is beyond my imagination. 

The late Dr. Robert Pfeiffer wrote in 
1955, “Theology is thus again triumphant 
as in the Middle Ages. All other disciplines 
are expected to pay tribute to their queen 
and are doing so.” He names, in addition 
to biblical studies, philology, archeology, so- 
ciology, psychiatry, comparative mythology, 
and even astronomy.” 

But education in religion, except in rare 
instances, has always been largely a matter 
of persuasion toward a preconceived point 
of view. Christian churches in general have 
always tried to develop Christians; Jews to 
develop adherents to Judaism; Buddhists to 
train the young to be Buddhists; and Mos- 
lems to inculcate the Moselm faith. The 
goals have not been to discover truths from 
all possible sources and to base changed at- 
titudes and patterns of living upon these 
discoveries. The goals have been instead 
confined to those already formulated in 
the one line of heritage represented. The 
ways of religious organizations with youth 
have always been largely processes of emo- 
tional conditioning and thought control, 
gathering the like-minded into special so- 
cieties, repeating the customs and rituals and 
retelling the historical myths each special 
group has inherited. What is most sur- 
prising in the present situation is not that 
the churches are lagging behind and con- 
tinue to propagandize; it is rather that the 
theologians and biblical scholars are the ones 
who are taking the lead in supporting this 
continued loyalty to tradition. It seems that 
Christianity today is so absorbed in seeking 
to save its own life that it is losing its con- 
cern to find out how to save mankind, in- 
cluding our generation of growing children. 


*Pfeiffer, Dr. Robert, The Christian Register, 
March, 1955. 
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STATE UNIVERSITY 
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"]°HE NUMBER OF FULL-TIME “campus 
ministers” at state universities has in- 
creased rapidly since the first ones were ap- 
pointed by denominations at the beginning 
of the century, and professional standards 
and training have continued to improve. 
Many of the denominations are successful in 
recruiting men of high calibre and qualifi- 
cations for this university ministry. There 
are signs of an emerging new philosophy 
of campus religious work which will en- 
courage university administrations to give 
more careful thought to the ways in which 
these men may be welcomed, encouraged, 
and used within the university community. 
At present, however, there is little evidence 
of adequate attention being given by the 
universities to questions of policy in this 
area of involvement of religion in tax-sup- 
ported higher education. In the winter of 
1959 a questionnaire was sent from the 
Department of Religion in Higher Educa- 
tion of Yale University Divinity School to 
state university presidents requesting any 
official statements of policy on “recogniz- 
ing,” “giving status to” or “cooperating 
with” clergymen assigned to the universities 
by various denominations as “university 
ministers” or “campus chaplains.”1 The 
questionnaire included a number of specific 
questions to explore present methods of co- 
operation. Replies have been received from 
46 universities in 38 states. Considerable 
interest has been expressed in the results of 
the questionnaire, as shown by the prompt- 
ness with which the answers came, by com- 
1These men have varying titles. Roman Catho- 
lics use the title Chaplain or Director; Rabbis are 
called Director; Protestant chaplains are usually 
called Campus Pastor (Lutheran), Chaplain 
(Episcopal), University Pastor or Director (Pres- 
byterian) , Minister to Students (Congregational). 


r of Religion in Higher Education, the Divinity School, Yale University 


ments appended, and by the high percentage 
of replies. Universities have been matur- 
ing policies for recognizing religious organi- 
zations as “student activities,” and for ‘treat- 
ing religious subject matter in credit courses, 
but nearly every reporting university ad- 
ministration confesses that little thought has 
been given to why certain favors and recog- 
nition are, or are not, given to the clergy- 
men assigned by denominations to serve as 
chaplains. 

The number of such clergymen assigned 
by denominations to work within the walls 
of the state universities is large. According 
to these questionnaire returns there are at 
least 310 full-time denominational workers 
in 46 reporting universities:? 

Lutheran 

Roman Catholic 

Methodist _- 

Episcopal 

Presbyterian 

Baptist 

Jewish _. 

Disciples 

Congregational-E. and R. 

Interdenominational 

Latter Day Saints 

Unitarian-Universalist 

Christian Science 


2These figures are for denominationally sup- 
ported campus ministers only, and do mot include 
YMCA' and YWCA secretaries, chaplains or co- 
ordinators employed by the university itself, cer- 
tain other non-denominational campus religious 
workers .nor denominationally employed profes- 
sors of Bible or Religion, although a number of 
these full-time denominational chaplains may 
teach a credit course on the side. There are also, 
of course, a larger number of part-time campus 
religious workers, pastors of college-town churches 
who are assigned to the campus for a fraction of 
each week’s time. These latter groups are not in- 
cluded in this study. 
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Assembly of God ____-- 
Church of Christ 

Ev. United Brethren _ 
Eastern Orthodox - 
Quaker 


PRESENCE “RECOGNIZED” 


NEARLY ALL of the reporting universities 
“welcome” these chaplains and in some sense 
“recognize” their work. 

1. Twenty-four of the 46 list chaplains 
in the university telephone directory. One 
had no such directory. Two others reported 
that they could and should list them, but 
hadn't thought of it before. indicated 
that the listing was by denomination, not 
by name. 


Two 


2. A majority reported that chaplains 
were listed, or their presence mentioned, in 
some official bulletin or publication of the 
university. For example, the University of 
Kansas catalog lists the university religious 
centers with a note on the history and pro- 
gram of each, together with names, titles, 


and functions of present chaplains. By 


contrast, at the State University of Iowa: 


“While the names of clergymen are not 
mentioned in the university Catalog, there is 
a section in the catalog which describes the 
various student religious groups on campus. 
In addition, the Religious Opportunities 
booklet is passed out to all incoming fresh- 
men during orientation.” 


3. The meaning of “recognition” given to 
university religious workers, the status 
accorded them by state universities is further 
indicated by the extent to which they are 
accorded faculty privileges or the privileges 
otherwise normally accorded to members of 
the university community. A number of 
universities reported that the situation on 
faculty. privileges was “indefinite” or that 
“as far as I know the question has never 
arisen.” Some privileges are reported even 
from those universities which were most 
negative. For example, it was reported 
from the University of Utah that “they do 
not receive faculty privileges, except the op- 
portunity to buy activity books at the same 
reduced prices as the faculty, which permits 
them to attend social, cultural and athletic 


and 
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programs of the campus community.” Simi- 
larly at the University of Texas they are not 
considered “a faculty member and are not 
listed among the faculty in the official list 
of the university, yet . . . are accorded many 
courtesies .. . and are welcomed into many 
meetings of the faculty. . . .” 


In some cases chaplains receive some fac- 
ulty privileges as a result of teaching one or 
more credit courses on the side. Eliminating 
these cases, considerable recognition remains. 
For example, at the University of Michigan 
chaplains have membership in the Faculty 
Club “and a number of faculty privileges.” 
At the University of Nebraska chaplains 
“receive faculty privileges of the same kind 
accorded to adjunct professors.” Not at all un- 
important on today’s campus is the privilege 
accorded at the University of North Caro- 
lina of “faculty parking privileges.” At 
Michigan State it is required that the Dean 
of Students first receive official notice from 
the governing body of a denomination ap- 
pointing a chaplain. At Missouri where 
chaplains have use of most facilities “on the 
same basis as permitted members of. the 
university faculty,” such privileges are ac- 
corded through recognition by the office of 
Dean of Students. Presumably, the status of 
chaplains is that of advisors to student or- 
ganizations. One university recognizes chap- 
lains as counselors, attached to the univer- 
sity counseling staff. Only a few frankly 
recognize the chaplains as chaplains — au- 
thorized to function as clergymen — despite 
an increasing use of the term chaplain. 


4. Chaplains nearly everywhere receive 
invitations to university teas and receptions, 
although such invitations are not always 
distinguishable from courtesies traditionally 
accorded to pastors in the community. Of- 
ficially appointed chaplains increasingly are 
the clergymen called upon when prayer is 
scheduled for official university functions. 
Occasionally they are invited to lecture in 
classes and participate in seminars where 
religious questions are involved. The uni- 
versity invites chaplains to participate in 
official programs of freshman orientation, 
although the type and extent of participa- 
tion varies from “giving a benediction only,” 
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to one chaplain speaking for all, to official 
visits to religious centers or free time to 
allow it, and to carefully planned descrip- 
tions of “religious opportunities.” In some 
universities, where credit courses in religion 
are not regularly provided, university pub- 
licity is given to non-credit courses offered 
by chaplains. Elsewhere credit is given for 
credit courses given by chaplains “adjacent” 
to the university. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, at a state university the chaplain finds 
more recognition in performing his role as 
counselor than in performing his roles as 
teacher or worship leader. 


[THE QUESTION OF “ACCESS” 


ANOTHER SIGNIFICANT indication of the 
unexamined “recognition” given to de- 
nominational chaplains is indicated by the 
extent to which they are “given access” to 
the university and are privileged to make 
program use of university facilities. In 
addition to the privileges accorded to stu- 
dent religious groups — for example, the 
use of bulletin boards, lists of students by 
religious preference, use of rooms and cam- 
pus facilities for meetings — the chaplains 
are usually given “access” to the campus in 
a variety of other ways. They are generally 
privileged to call in the rooms of men stu- 
dent and to call on women students in the 
parlors of their dormitories — privileges 
not granted to salesmen and others. It was 
reported from the State University of Iowa 
that “we encourage the chaplains in their 
use of residential units such as dormitories, 
fraternities and sororities for the develop- 
ment of their programs.” Chaplains usually 
have access to students in the university 
hospital or infirmary. They are welcomed 
t student activity functions and club meet- 
Oc they are invited to 
seminars and advanced classes to present 
one view among many on a controversial 
ubject involving religion. At times such as 
Religious Emphasis Weeks more than half of 
these universities open classrooms to clergy- 
men lecturers. Chaplains are provided with 
rooms to use for counseling in 18 of these 
46 universities, and would be provided with 
office space or occasional use of offices at 


ings. isionally 


other universities if “their own centers were 
not so close.” 


A few western universities gave negative 
answers to questions of access. The Uni- 
versity of Washington policy statement on 
religious groups prohibits on-campus meet- 
ings which have as their purpose “religious 
worship, exercise or instruction.” There is 
no mention of ministers or chaplains, but 
presumably this prohibition limits their 
work within the university. There were few 
other absolute “no” answers. More typical 
were such comments as “not encouraged, 
but if requested,” “they have their own more 
adequate and nearby facilities,” or “free ac- 
cess, but we do not encourage the use of 
dormitory facilities and rooms for program.” 
Because the Newman Club and Hillel Foun- 
dation at the state University of Iowa have 
requested recognition by the university, their 
accounting and bookkeeping procedures 
come under the audit of the University’s 
Business Office. This is mentioned as an 
illustration of the wide range of university 
facilities which might be involved. 


COUNSELING STUDENTS AND FACULTY 


IN ADDITION to the generally accepted 
function of “calling on students” to get ac- 
quainted, the most unanimously recognized 
and endorsed function of denominational 
campus ministers is that of counseling stu- 


dents. Perhaps this “counseling function” 
fits more logically within the structure of 
university program and life than some of 
the other aspects of a chaplain’s work and 
program. The question was asked: “do 
chaplains have any formal relationship with 
university counseling offices? If not, is 
there unofficial two-way or one-way referral 
of counseling cases?” Of the 46 replying 
universities, one did not answer the ques- 
tion. Eleven universities reported the exist- 
ence of formally defined counseling rela- 
tionships. One additional university said 
that a formal relationship existed only with 
the YMCA-YWCA staff. The University 
of Arkansas reported that full-time de- 
nominational ministers to students are “con- 
sidered to be ‘staff’ in the operation of the 
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University Counseling Program.” The Uni- 
versity of Texas has a monthly counseling 
staff meeting to which religious workers, on 
a rotation basis, are invited. Chaplains fre- 
quently come in contact with students who 
have serious psychological difficulties and 


ever, university counseling services do not 
necessarily refer students with religious ques- 
tions to chaplains. Students may be referred 
instead to their “home ministers or to other 
ministers in the area.” would 
appear that some university counselors are 
unaware of the existence of chaplains who 
have been prepared with special training to 
counsel students on religious questions. 
Twenty replies reported no “formal” rela- 
tionship, but a great deal of unofficial two- 
way referring and consultation “where there 
is mutual trust and confidence.” Evidently 
some university counselors feel that at least 
some types of religious questions should be 
referred to clergymen, and appreciate the 
availability of chaplains who are 
thetic to umiversity purposes and 
talk in student language. 


Indeed it 


sympa- 
able to 


The phrase most often used in these ques- 
tionnaire replies is that counseling offices 
and chaplains “work closely” together. How- 
ever, office space for counseling, when it is 
provided, is usually in the Student Union or 
chapel rather than in relation to counseling 


offices. One exception to this is Michigan 
State: “The Religious Advisors’ Office . . . 
is located in the same building as the Coun- 
seling Clinic, is open four hours each day. 
... Advisors meet with students by appoint- 
ment or during the hours designated for 
each denomination.” The University of 
Minnesota conducts “occasional seminars 
with university counseling bureau for in- 
service training.” Rutgers University re- 
ports that “they would have access, on re- 
quest, to student files in the Dean of Men's 
Office. They are free to consult with the 
Clinical Psychologist about any student.” 
Do denominational chaplains counsel fa- 
culty as well as students? Most of the re- 
spondents did not reply to that question. 
Six did not know. Three said For 
example, the University of North Carolina: 


no.” 
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“to our knowledge little, if any, counseling 
is done with faculty”; Pennsylvania State: 
“They may or may not counsel faculty. It 
depends upon the constituency ...” Nine- 
teen universities, however, reported that de- 
nominational chaplains definitely counsel 
faculty members as well as students, and 
while the greater part of their counseling 
time was spent with students, the counseling 
of faculty is evidently increasing. This is 
no doubt the result in part of the interest 
on the part of faculty in discussing religion, 
and on the other hand also is the result of 
the emphasis in church campus-work phi- 
losophy upon the need for the chaplain to 
get acquainted with the “whole university” 
and to stimulate informed discussion of re- 
ligious questions among faculty as well as 
students. 


DOES THE UNIVERSITY SET ANY 
STANDARDS? 


DOES THE UNIVERSITY offer suggestions 
or set standards for the work of chaplains? 
And does the university administration in 
return welcome suggestions from chaplains? 
One type of typical answer to the questions 
is this from the University of Alaska: “the 
University does not offer counsel to chap- 
lains. It does welcome suggestions. Every- 
one from the president on down is available. 
However, most contacts are with the Dean 
of Students.” Some universities, including 
Ohio State, Michigan, and Minnesota, have 
employed university coordinators of religion 
which serve as liaison officers with chaplains 
and religious groups. There also are a few 
state university-employed chaplains who are 
responsible for such coordination. The 
typical method of coordination and com- 
munication is for the university to encourage 
the organization of a “Council on Religious 
Activities” (chaplains and students) or an 
“Association of Religious Workers” or both. 
At Indiana University chaplains “may have 
a relationship to the chairman of the Uni- 
versity Committee on Religion, who is also 
Dean of the Junior Division...” At Ore- 
gon State College, the relationship is with 
the Professor of Religion and Round Table 
(YM-YW ), and at the University of Oregon 
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to the Faculty Committee on Religious and 
Spiritual activities. 

By and large little overt dissatisfaction is 
reported in reply to the request for evalua- 
tion of the work of chaplains. Perhaps an 
unwillingness to put negative comments in 
print lies behind the failure of a dozen uni- 
versities to answer the question whether the 
chaplains are cooperating with the univer- 
raising the intellectual and moral 
standards of the student body. Negative 
comments were made about individual chap- 
lains, and certain fundamentalist groups 
were criticized as working at cross purposes 
with the university “as a hindrance or an- 
agonistic to the pursuit of liberal educa- 
ion.” “In my estimation,” the president of 
a western university writes, “Christianity it- 
self is perverted by some of these groups.” 
At the same time he speaks with apprecia- 
tion for the work of chuplains who meet 
the sort of standards a university would set, 
if it listed qualifications for “recognition.” 
Another type of criticism is raised in the 
reply from Indiana University: 


Tt if 
oily lil 


“My own personal opinion is that these 
chaplains are working hard to do a good and 
conscientious job of working with the stu- 
dents of their denomination. I think there is 
always a danger that their function as re- 
ligious counselors may be partially lost sight 
of, and the attempts to build up a social pro- 
gram on campus take the time and energy of 
the religious worker from more important 
pursuits. My own feeling is that the func- 
tion of the chaplain is strictly and thorough- 
ly a religious one and that he should work 
through the avenues of religion in his associ- 
ations with the students.” 


A different sort of criticism comes from 
Pennsylvania State University, where a more 
than average amount of recognition and en- 
has been provided by the uni- 
versity administration for religious workers: 
“Despite the openness of our situation, we 


feel that most Campus Pastors are content to 


within the framework of their own 
ure extremely reluctant to 
ram on campus.” 


couragement 


work 
buildings and 


carry on pro 


Most of the questionnaires included the 
most positive sort of evaluative comments, 
such as: 


“We feel that our ministers are definitely 
cooperating with the college in its intellectual 
and moral responsibilities.” (Auburn) 


“They are exceedingly well qualified, able, 
and cooperative in working with the Univer- 
sity to raise the intellectual and moral stand- 
atds of the student body.” (Arkansas) 


“Our religious workers have made an ex- 
cellent contribution to the welfare of our stu- 
dents and are valuable resources for those of 
us who are interested in developing a full 
student life program.” (California) 


A number of replies point up the fact 
that chaplains are helpful in raising the in- 
tellectual standards of the student body, of 
which the following is typical: 


“There is no question that the religious ad- 
visors are making a real contribution to the 
intellectual life of the university. Seminars, 
colloquia, and informal discussion sessions 
dot the calendars of the various societies. 
These meetings are often attended and chaired 
by teaching faculty from other departments 
and divisions of the university.” (Michigan 
State) 


UNIVERSITIES LACK POLICY STATEMENTS 


SINCE THE REPLIES record an almost 
unanimous conclusion that “these clergymen 
perform a valuable function within our uni- 
versity community,” “have worked very co- 
operatively with the university,” and “have 
contributed greatly to raising the morale and 
intellectual standards of the student body,” 
it is interesting to note the way in which 
these questionnaire returns reveal an almost 
embarrassing lack of policy with reference 
to denominational chaplains. “We had not 
thought to examine this question,” or “we 
have not yet formulated any official policy” 
are typical answers. The questionnare ex- 
plicitly requested information about official 
policy ; statements. Fourteen universities 
gave nb answer to the question. Quite a 
number of universities forwarded policy 
statements dealing with student organiza- 
tions, such as “inter-faith councils,” with 
recognition of student religious groups, and 
with the university's interest in credit 
courses} in religion. Universities reported 
that théy have encouraged the establishment 
of religious centers and some policies were 
reported with relation to such facilities. It 
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was suggested in one of the papers for 
the University of Michigan Consultation on 
Religion at the State University that “sepa- 
ration of church and state” is often given as 
an excuse to mask other reasons why certain 
forces want the state university to avoid 
intelligent discussion of legal possibilities 
for cooperation in religious programs. The 
author would venture to suggest on the basis 
of this study that “separation of church 
and state” becomes an easy reply to hide the 
fact that lack of adequate time and atten- 
tion have delayed the development of policy 
on the status of chaplains. This is not a 
criticism of the university administration. 
Church leaders are also at fault for the lack 
of policy in this area. For example, within 
Protestantism there has been discussion for 
ten years of the need for a national consul- 
tation, for which the National Council of 
Churches would call university and church 
representatives, to report to one another 
their plans and non-credit programs in re- 
ligion, to discuss together their irritations 
and problems, and to consider together the 


possibility of some mutually agreed-upon 
philosophy and procedures. 

Twenty-four universities reported that no 
official policy statements were in existence, 
and most of them indicated that there was 


also no clear unofficial policy. Neverthe- 
less the replies to this question were not 
negative. 


“We have no official policy statements, 
but rather a cooperative, working relationship 
with the student pastors assigned by the de- 
nominations . . .” (University of Arkansas) 

“We do not have any published statement 
of policy at the University of Kansas regard- 
ing student ministers. However, we do en- 
courage various denominations provide, 
through appointment of student ministers, for 
counseling service to students of their de- 
nomination.” 

“The University of Maryland has no offi- 
cial policy statement regarding the status of 
chaplains, but representatives of all denomi- 
nations are recognized by the administration. 
The Memorial Chapel has been erected on 
campus for religious services and the offices 
of the chaplains are located there. A repre- 
sentative of the chaplains meets regularly with 
the staff of the Executive Dean for Student 
rs 
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The president of one university asked re- 
ligious counselors two years ago to prepare 
a policy statement on the relation between 
the university and chaplains. A draft was 
submitted to him but it has not yet been 
acted upon. At another university the ad- 
ministration reported that “apparently their 
status is Clearly understood by all con- 
cerned.” At the University of Texas: “We 
are moving to a more close relationship be- 
tween our religious workers and the faculty 
and University administration.” 

Five universities indicated that they did 
have official policy statements. One said 
the statement was enclosed, but neglected to 
enclose it. A second, the University of 
Missouri, enclosed a statement which dealt 
mainly with the “faculty” privileges which 
chaplains might enjoy. It made no effort 
to define their work and relationships as 
such might be approved by the university. 
A third stated a negative policy, which rec- 
ognized religious groups, but not clergymen. 
A fourth, Wayne State University, in its offi- 
cial policy statement on Religious Activity 
services says: “... the University created the 
Office of Religious Activities in 1941... 
the office serves as a point of initial refer- 
ral to campus chaplains.” Finally, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan enclosed an “official 
pamphlet dealing with Religion at Michi- 
gan” which describes the history and action 
by the Board of Regents, May 25, 1956, of 
“by-law 31.08 establishing the Office of 
Religious Affairs and setting forth a new 
and progressive concept of the place and 
importance of religion in the state univer- 
sity.” The leaflet says that “more students 
are involved in religious activity through the 
religion centers than in any other single 
extra-curricular activity . . . thirty-six per- 
sons serve as religious advisors to students, 
and of these, twenty-one have professional 
training and are giving full-time to this 
ministry. The university recognizes those 
deemed qualified as University Religious 
Counselors.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


THERE ARE a large number of profession- 
ally qualified denominational chaplains and 
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counselors to students attached to the state 
universities in the United States. University 
administrators have been friendly to the de- 
velopment and in many cases have given 
positive encouragement. There is little evi- 
dence, however, that careful thought has 
gone into decisions to list or not list chap- 
plains in bulletins, university telephone di- 
rectories, or to include them in orientation 
programs and counseling staffs. It is ap- 
parently true that universities that have 
given the most thought to the question are 
the ones that most tend to provide services 
for and ask favors of the chaplains. In- 
creasingly chaplains are given “faculty privi- 
leges,” but they are far from having within 
the university community the status com- 
parable to prison chaplains, hospital chap- 
lains or military chaplains. The written com- 
ments on the questionnaires reveal great in- 
terest in these questions, and also betray for 
the most part a lack of understanding of 
the methods and philosophy of the chaplains 
and the extent to which they wish to en- 
courage students to be better students, rather 
than to save them from “godless universi- 


” 


ties. 


Precisely because most of the universities 
tend to look with favor upon the work of 
the chaplains, and the results of their work, 
it would appear that in a number of cases 
there is a “policy to have no policy.” Uni- 
versity administrations are aware that, rather 
than being “sent” from outside, many of 
these chaplains have been employed as a 
result of pressures from within the uni- 
versity, with employing boards being made 
up of a high percentage of university fac- 
ulty. In this favorable climate there may 
be fear that an official policy might in the 
end be more rigid than present practice in- 
asmuch as there is no such thing as a “non- 
sectarian” denominational clergyman. Clearly, 
questions of church and state are involved in 
efforts to set standards for and cooperate 
with these “churchmen,” employed by de- 
nominations to do church work within the 
university. One university administrator 


perhaps summed up the situation for many 
when he said: “We do not need a policy 
statement as long as things go well, and we 
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are not in a proper frame of mind to nego- 
tiate policy when things are not going well.” 
Yet decisions have been made, doors have 
been opened to chaplains, and an implicit 
policy seems to have been shaped by ex- 
perience and gradually established prece- 
dents. The university administrations al- 
most unanimously report that they “wel- 
come” these ministers “who do an excellent 
job within the university.” Yet they then 
often turn around and call them “off-campus 
denominational ministers.” What sense 
would an “off-base” military chaplain make? 
Or a hospital chaplain who functions out 
in the street? Or an “outside the walls” 
prison chaplain? 

Time and time again tax-supported uni- 
versity officials, their publications and these 
questionnaire returns use the terms “recog- 
nition” or even “accreditation” of denomina- 
tional chaplains. Now what does that mean? 
Surely for one thing it means the recogni- 
tion that these ministries are mot off campus, 
but that the denominational chaplain is ac- 
credited to function “on-campus” within 
certain limits set by the university adminis- 
tration itself. Certain standards may be 
established, channels of communication may 
be defined, mutual services may be agreed 
upon. “It is my considered opinion,” writes 
an Assistant Dean of Student Affairs, “that 
the University ought to have a more clearly 
defined relationship with the chaplains and 
that they ought to be considered part of the 
university family, insofar as non-state em- 
ployees can be so considered. The chaplains 
definitely do contribute to the raising of 
intellectual and moral standards of the stu- 
dents, but their influence is sharply limited 
... A Closer relationship to the University 
might tend to improve their position.” And 
the Vice President of Academic Affairs at 
the University of Wisconsin writes: “We 
have certain restrictions built into our con- 
stitution and laws. .. . The campus pastors 
feel that they are not close enough to our 
activities ... and we are now studying this 
in the thought that we might develop a 
closer relationship.” These two statements 
provide an adequate summary and conclu- 
sion to the study. 
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There is evidence here of need for a na- 
tional consultation on the roles and place of 
religious personnel within tax supported in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Such a con- 
sultation micht be called by a university, 
such as the November, 1958 consultation 
on Religion at the State University held at 
the University of Michigan. That consulta- 
tion clarified questions on credit courses in 


religion because of careful advance research 
and preparation. In any case, the applica- 
tion of general principles to specific uni- 
versities is a task which must be undertaken 
by local study groups — representative of 
university administration, faculty, and church 
officials — which will seek to arrive at the 
type of cooperation which is feasible within 
each specific university community. 





The Teacher-Member Relationship in — 


The Adult Church School Class 


Richard A. Goodling! 


6 hax RELATIONSHIP between the teacher 

and the adult church school class mem- 
ber is a highly significant factor in the edu- 
cational process at both the informational 
and personal growth levels. This paper dis- 
cusses some of the psychological factors in 
the teacher-member relationship, with special 
emphasis on the personal growth 
the relationship. 

Both teacher and member brin 
relationship in the 


aspects of 


g to their 
church school class 
thoughts, feelings, and attitudes which may 
profoundly effect what each says to the 
The teacher carries witl 
plex of feelings: regrets about having been 
talked into teaching; interest or lack of it in 
the lesson; panicky feelings of “How am I 
ever to get through it’; uneasy questions 
about teaching ability; burdensome feelings 
about the weekly routine of lessons; resent- 


other. n a com- 


ment toward class members of their seeming 
lack of support; twinges of conscience for 
such “unchristian” thoughts; disillusionment 
at the discovery that people do not flock in 
to hear his lessons; a slight bitterness when 
attendance drops off on a rainy Sunday; 
moments of encouragement when someone 
expresses appreciation for a lesson, yet 
doubts about his sincerity; a sense of satis- 

‘Associate Professor of Practical Th 


gy, The 
Divinity School, Duke University 


faction in doing his share of the work of the 
Church; a sense of pride in being held in 
some esteem by members of the class; grati- 
tude toward the pastor for his recognition. 
The teacher of the adult class finds many 
human emotions bound up in his relation- 
ship to his class, some of which he dare not 
recognize but all of which influence the re- 
lationship. 


The thoughts, feelings, and attitudes of 
the member of the adult class are also bound 
up in the relationships formed in and through 
the class: pleasure in having pleased the 
teacher by coming; anxiety lest he be asked 
to do things he cannot do; embarrassment 
when asked to talk; fear that the teacher 
might be talking directly to or about him; 
envy for the teacher's position; frustration in 
being unable to participate; relief when he 
finds that the teacher does not do as well as 
he could, and feeling inferior when the teacher 
seems to do better than he could if he were 
teaching. 

It is not surprising to find that the sense 
of frustration which the member experiences 
may, at times, result in agrressive behavior. 
However, aggression can seldom be ex- 
pressed directly. To do so would arouse not 
only the fear of retaliation but, equally pain- 
ful, feelings of guilt. Aggression can be 
expressed by not coming to class or by com- 
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ing and not listening (protecting oneself 
from being hurt by the truth yet expressing 
one’s hostility, safely, at the same time), or 
by putting the teacher “on the spot” with 
“loaded” questions. 

The class member may have feelings of 
guilt 


aroused in a more direct fashion in 
church school class. Indeed, the total 
atmosphere of the church can arouse guilt 
feelings, for the church is a place where 
there is a continual reminder that we have 
done those things which we ought not to 
have done and that we have left undone 
those things which we ought to have done. 
Because these feelings of disapproval are so 
unpleasant people try to protect themselves 
against them. The member of the class may 
say to himself, “Listen to that self-righteous 
hypocrite”; he may say, “How true that is of 
everyone else”; he may mentally go to sleep; 
or he may oversleep Sunday morning and 
miss a disturbing experience altogether. 


the 


RESISTANCE TO LEARNING occurs in 
subtle ways within the individual. Take as 
an example the teenager who has been 
raised by doting parents who provide him 
including the thoughts 
Consciously, he sees 
himself as a person who is grateful to his 
Unconsciously, he experiences in- 
resentment toward the subtle control 
Organically, he experi- 
ences the physiological changes which ac- 

pany anger but consciously he sees him- 
grateful son. He feels upset but is 

define his emotional experience 

Instead, he distorts this experience, 

ting the physiological sensations as a 

ion. What happens to this per- 

has to sit through a Sunday 

n the theme, “Honor thy 

Or, to carry this 
er, if the purpose of the les- 
pupils to an appreciation of 
things which God hath done, 
h will this boy’s efforts to feel 
venly Father be dis- 
by his experiences with his earthly 
? He may find that situations which, 
lead to a feeling of gratitude lead, 
of deep resentment. He 


with everything, 


with which to think. 


parents. 


tense 


ercised over him. 


ther?” 


toward nis he 


to a feeling 


may be polite and agree that children should 
honor their fathers and mothers; he may 
become anxious and angry if the teacher 
suggests that we do not always honor our 
parents, since it touches upon unconscious 
resentment and guilt; and he may never be 
able to enter into a vital, rich experience of 
gratitude toward God. 


For the adult, no situation or experience is 
ever completely new. Learning never takes 
place in isolation but always in relation to 
previous learnings. Furthermore, the mean- 
ings or learnings carried over from one ex- 
perience to another may prevent new learn- 
ings. The adult learner has built into him- 
self feelings and attitudes which make him 
resistant to new learnings. This is dia- 
metrically opposed to the assumption teach- 
ers usually make that the adult learner comes 
to learn. The really significant patterns of 
behavior upon which all subsequent patterns 
are built may actually be laid down by the 
time the individual is six years old. By this 
age the individual has learned what he can 
expect from himself and from his world, 
expectancies which color all subsequent 
learnings. Some of these basic expectancies 
involve trust, honesty, justice, the ability to 
give and to receive affection. Trust is not 
only a crucial element in interpersonal rela- 
tionships but it is a central element in the 
Christian concept of our Godward relation- 
ship. The attitude of trust is built upon ex- 
periences of consistent and dependable be- 
havior with others. By the time the child 
is six he will have learned whether or not 
his world is trustworthy; later experiences 
which do not fit into the original learning 
will either be distorted or denied. When 
the child who has learned to distrust his 
world listens to his Sunday school teacher 
tell about God as worthy of trust such ideas 
may stir up deep, pervasive anxiety as the 
child relives, emotionally, ecrly painful dis- 
appointments. It will take many experi- 
ences of trust to enable the child to over- 
come his fear of trusting anyone or anything. 

FURTHERMORE, it follows that if each in- 
dividual carries over into every situation 
meanings from previous situations, no two 
individuals will see a situation exactly the 
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same. One member of the class sees the 
teacher as a hypocrite, and the lesson as a 
bunch of pious, empty phrases. Another 
sees the teacher as a sincere, earnest Chris- 
tian, and the lesson as instructive, inspira- 
tional. Seldom, if ever, does the teacher 
realize that such differences in perception 
exist. No one, of course, ever has a first- 
hand acquaintance with the experience- 
world of another. It is possible to share at 
least partly, however, in the other person's 
world, since the same objects occur in each 
experience-world, objects for which there 
are common or shared meanings. Further- 
more, each person has had in his world of 
experience all the attitudes which it is possi- 
ble to have toward those objects — love, 
hate, fear, anger, and the like. 


The teacher will find it rew g to try 
to see the world as the adult learner sees it. 
Such an orientation might be called person- 
centered teaching to differentiate it from 
teacher-centered or even subject-centered 
teaching. In the 1 
tion such 
occur: 


teacher-centered orienta- 


thoughts as these are likely to 


What in this lesson is most meaningful to 


me? 

Where can I find enough t 
40 minutes? 

How can I cover everything that I should? 

How can I be sure they will like what I 
say? 


In the 


thoughts as these 


talk about for 


subject-centered orientation such 


1 


are likely to occur 

Vhat does the c 
about this? 

How much of this 
remember? 

Is the factual 
rect? 

How does the lesson fit in w 
ous lesson and how do I av 
with the next lesson? 


mmentary have to say 
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previ- 


rlapping 


In the person-centered orientation such 


thoughts as these are likely 
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How can we who are learning best come 
to grips with life where it is being lived? 


In Bible teaching, for example, the 
teacher may want to explore with his class 
how the Biblical hearers responded to the 
teachings and events described. He may 
want to explore the personal reactions of 
the class when the teaching or event de- 
scribed is taken as a “curent” event. A by- 
product of such re-living of experiences is 
that the learners are drawn into active con- 
cern for their own world. 

WHY SPEND all this time and effort try- 
ing to be person-centered in, one’s teaching? 


1. Person-centered teaching enables the 
teacher and learner to deal with the buried, 
inner obstacles to learning. For the most 
part these obstacles consist of deeply im- 
bedded contradictions or conflicts. In the 
example given above, the conflict is between 
gratitude toward parents and resentment to- 
ward parental control. The teacher may be 
able to provide the atmosphere and oppor- 
tunity for the learner to clarify the conflicts 
in his experiences. 

Even in a lecture-type presentation such 
clarification can take place. In the follow- 
class attitudes and feelings associated with 
the teaching “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself”: 

This is a very fine teaching . . . certainly 

we should all love our neighbors . . . what a 

wonderful thing it would be if we really did 

. it is a rather difficult thing to do, though 

. .. I find it hard to like some of the things 

my neighbor does . . . yet I should love him, 

I guess . . . it is not easy to love someone 

when you have to keep up with him or stay 

a little bit ahead of him . . . some of the 

things I feel about him make me a little 

ashamed... . 

By verbalizing representative thoughts the 
teacher assists in the clarification problem. 
Ultimately, those who preach and teach the 
Christian Gospel place before the listener 
the problem of decision. The person-cen- 
tered teacher can assist the listener to clarify 
the factors involved in the decision, those 
that lead to a rejection and those that lead 
to an acceptance. 

Being person-centered reminds the teacher 
that much learning has already taken place, 
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that many learnings have already been writ- 
ten deep in the life process of the learner, 
and that these learnings need to be symbol- 
ized or brought into comscious awareness 
so that the meanings of these experiences 
can be correctly labeled. Labeling is im- 
portant if the individual is to make correct 
distinctions among similar experiences. Such 
labeling guards against responding to Father 
in the same way one responds to father. The 
person-centered teacher will provide oppor- 
tunities for such verbalizing. He will not 
hesitate to let the learners talk. 


- To be 


, oi }} 
beacner wit 


person-centered means that the 
make every possible effort to 
learner participate in the learning 
Teaching is not something done to 
fact, people deeply resent at 
times having something done to them. 
Rather, teaching is something done with 
Teaching says, in effect, “Come, let 
us explore and grow together.” It is often 
assumed, unfortunately, that the “stuff” of 
learning is somehing that exists independ- 
ently of people, that it is something which, 
with a pontifical-like attitude, is handed 
down, on authority, to grateful, receptive 
The reaction of the learner to this 
is well described in the following quotation, 
a discussion of the assumption that ordinary 
people like to emulate their betters: 


L, is 
“ave the 
process. 


people. I 


ae 
peopie. 


students. 


so. Primarily, individuals are con- 
f their own capacity and act ac- 
They may admire, they may even 

f outside standards, but they do 

hem even as stimulants to try out 
Skill beyond their own 
» frighten, to inhibit rather 
them to emulation. The 
s teacher tends inevitably to undermine 
confidence . Even temptation, the 
gentlest form of compulsion, does not work 
because human beings, even children, recog- 
nize carrots for what they ultimately mean; 
progressed beyond the don- 


r Nn 


rhe tr ity 
tneit l acity 


than to tempt 


nave at iecast 
key 
Learning is not information. Information 
in and of itself does not change people. 
Learning is participation im experience to- 
gether with the formulation of meanings out 
Rogers, C. R., Client-Centered Therapy, Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co., 1951, p. 61. 


of those experiences. A seminary professor 
said, repeatedly, that revelation is not in- 
formation but confrontation, that revelation 
is not revealed truth but an experience of 
the living God from which meanings are 
derived. Under the teacher-centered atti- 
tude, the teacher poses as and feels com- 
pelled to be an authority. He feels re- 
sponsible to give answers, and the learner's 
responsibility is to be quiet and, apparently, 
attentive. The result is slightly short of 
chaos as lots of answers are given but no 
questions are asked. 

James Thurber tells the story of the 
Scotty “. who knew too much.” The 
Scotty, who went to visit his country cousin, 
ridiculed the farm dog for being afraid of 
certain animals, one of which was an animal 
with a white stripe.down its back. The 
Scotty was eager to tangle with it and show 
his prowess. “Don’t you want to ask any 
questions about him?” said the country 
cousin. “Naw,” said the Scotty, “You ask 
the questions.” In a few minutes the Scotty 
came crawling back complaining, “He threw 
vitriol but he never laid a glove on me.” 
The Scotty now really had his dander up 
and decided that the next animal would be 
a pushover. “Don't you want to ask any 
questions about him?” “Naw, just show me 
where he hangs out.” Before you could 
blink an eye twice the Scotty was laid out 
and the farm dog had to pull the quills out 
of him. The Scotty now felt that he had 
learned how the country animals fought so 
he waded in on his country cousin, with 
one paw to his nose to ward off the “vitriol” 
and another over his eyes to keep out the 
“knives.” Naturally, he took quite a beat- 
ing and had to be placed in a nursing home. 
The moral of the story, according to Thur- 
ber, is that “It is better to ask some of the 
questions than to know all the answers.”* 
Perhaps those who put up the signs, “Jesus 
is the answer” should read Thurber! 

The person-centered teacher sees his 
task to be that of guiding people’s thinking 
in such a way that they pose questions and 
explore answers together. In this sense, 


*Thurber, James, The Thurber Carnival, Harper 
and Bros., p. 249. 
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teaching is more of a listening than a speak- 
ing process. 


3. The person-centered teacher will come 
to a deeper appreciation of the need to un- 
derstand and to accept the learner if the ob- 
stacles to learning are to be faced and re- 
moved. In personal counseling, where some 


profound changes take place within indi- 
viduals, such changes occur when the indi- 


vidual allows his experiences to come to 
the level of consciousness in the presence of 
someone who can accept these experiences 
and help him understand them. It is the 
learner who needs to understand and it is 
in the act of being understood that he comes 
to understand. Efforts on the part of the 
teacher to understand the learner not only 
provide assistance in the clarification of 
problems but they also communicate worth 
and respect. 

Experiences in which the obstacles to learn- 
ing have arisen may not come to the level of 
consciousness unless the individual feels that 
he will be accepted. With his self-esteem at 
stake he will not admit to that which will 
cause him to lose respect. Acceptance is 
love in personal relationships and can as- 
sume a Christ-likeness when it remains stead- 
fast and unconditioned. Acceptance indi- 
cates deep respect wherein respect for others 
is grounded in respect for oneself. 
ing, acceptance says, “This class 
you. You are the most important person 
here.” Too often however the individual is 
exploited in order to perpetuate the institu- 
tion. In the adult class, parti indi- 
viduals are important because they are neces- 
sary for a large enrollment. 


In teach- 
exists for 


ilarly, 


rucial in 
igmental, 
n-Ccriti- 


The attitude of the teacher 
acceptance. It should be non-;j 
non-moralizing, non-condemning 
cal. If the atmosphere is such in a relation- 
ship that the individual can look at the 
crucial issues of life he will m his own 
judgments, evaluations, and moralizations. If 
the teacher indicates a rejecting attitude to- 
ward “bad” behavior the listener's guilt is 
intensified, his acceptance of himself is 
weakened, he becomes defensive, he hides 
from the sources of his feelings of guilt. If, 
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on the other hand, the teacher indicates that 
he understands the difficulties involved in 
making the right choice, and that he can 
understand that people do fail, the person's 
guilt is lessened (because he is not con- 
demned), his acceptance of himself is 
strengthened (because he is accepted), he 
accepts his feelings (because another has ac- 
cepted them), and he faces the sources of his 
guilt. 


4. Being person-centered will help the 
teacher to see that there is a decided differ- 
ence between verbal communication and 
non-verbal communication and, closely re- 
lated to this, that there is a difference be- 
tween what is learned and what is intended 
to be taught. People are dynamic person- 
alities continually talking to one another, 
more on a non-verbal than on a verbal level, 
on the level of feelings, attitudes, and emo- 
tions. The real center of teaching is not in 
the learner nor in the teacher but in what 
is going on between them. The central 
Christian issues of love, trust, faith, hope, 
take place in relationship, not in solitude. 
Learning is caught, not taught; learner 
“catches” (experiences) in the teacher-pupil 
relationship. The teacher must create an 
atmosphere where the learner can gain the 
desired learning through direct experience. 
This depends not on methods but on the 
feelings and attitudes of the teacher himself 
— toward himself and toward others. . In 
one’s approach to persons, the appreciation 
of them as persons, the quality of the experi- 
ence is specified. A teacher wants the mem- 
bers of his class to feel that he is interested 
in them, but he cannot say this to them in 
words. He has to de interested in them, and 
if he is they will know it. If they know it, 
they may take courage from it. They may 
even dare to believe that perhaps God, too, 
is interested in them. 

Since most learning occurs at a non-verbal 
or feeling and attitudinal level, what is 
learned is often not what is intended to be 
taught. It is startling to discover what some 
of the learnings are that take place in Sun- 
day school: how to look interested when 
bored stiff (a good lesson in seeming to be 
what one is not), how to please the teacher 
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even though you say and do things you do 
not believe or even understand (a good les- 
son in “rote-memory” religion, that one does 
not have to understand religion to be reli- 
that being a Christian means beat- 
ing everyone else, or so it would seem, from 
the value placed on the number of scripture 
passages memorized or the number of per- 
fect attendance badges received. 


PIOUS), 


5. Being person-centered will give the 
teacher a deeper appreciation of the prob- 
by each member. When such 
the teacher will move from the 
superficial problems of “drinking, gambling, 
and smoking,” to deeper problems arising 
from man’s personal, social, and spiritual re- 
lationships: problems which face every adult, 
their loneliness even in crowds, their being 
hurt ick of love, their competitiveness 

akes it difficult to love the neighbor 
lso the potential enemy, their needs 
il, their hollowness. The person- 
her will therefore find mean- 

of the descriptive labels used 

rize contemporary civilization as 
neration,” “the lonely crowd,” 
generation, “the angry young 
organization man.” In his book 

|, Jack Kerouac has the follow- 
We gotta go and never stop 

set there.” “Where we going, 

n't know but we gotta go.” 

f an adult’s “Where did you 
“What did you do?” “Nothing.” 


7} 
” ta bh 


bO7lbS ;aCCUu 


is the case 


IONS, attitudes, and orientation 


her and member are signifi- 
ermining the relationship 
which learning takes place 


hool class. 


Unfortunately, 
the church and the nature 
| relationships within the 
s usually prevent the par- 
recognizing these determi- 
per has discussed a person- 

n to teaching as a mean- 

ling with some of the 
| and effectual learning. The 


person-centered approach is not an easy one. 
To give such an impression would be mis- 
leading and extremely unfair. The teacher 
who attempts such an approach will find, 
initially, strong resistances not only from 
members of the class but from within him- 
self as well. Like any approach, it is not 
something apart from the learning process 
but is, in itself, learning. Therefore, what 
has been said throughout this paper applies 
with equal validity to the approach itself. 
Such an approach will evoke a variety of re- 
sponses from the class members ranging 
from enthusiasm to resentment since they 
may see it as an opportunity for growth or 
as a threat to their security. Some may wel- 
come the chance to explore the meanings of 
their own experiences, others will become re- 
sentful when their needs for authoritative 
support are not satisfied. The teacher will 
not only feel somewhat insecure at first with 
a new and unfamiliar approach but will find 
that he has to subordinate his immediate 
desires to be liked and approved in order to 
achieve certain educational objectives. 

The person-centered approach will be re- 
warding. Such an orientation may assist the 
teacher to recognize and to clarify the deeply 
imbedded conflicts which prevent and dis- 
tort new learnings. The importance of the 
learner's participation in the learning process 
is readily seen and the nature of learning 
takes on new meaning. The person-centered 
approach places an emphasis upon the non- 
verbal, non-intellectual aspects of religious 
training. Finally, it becomes a method by 
which the learners are given the oppor- 
tunity to come to grips with some of the 
basic human problems where they are being 
confronted, in their own fives. 

If we listen to people we will hear them 
speak. If we hear what they have to say we 
may help them ask the questions that need 
to be asked. If we understand and accept 
them as troubled, questioning persons we 
may provide them with invaluable assistance 
as they search for the answers to their ques- 
tions. We may even be able to let the 
learner truly teach himself. 








International Christian University in Japan as a Labora- 
tory for Clarifying some of the Concepts and Issues in — 


Christianity and Democracy In Education 


D grugereny to study and experience 
the values and processes of Christian 
brotherhood and democracy were among the 
primary purposes in establishing Interna- 
tional Christian University in Japan. As- 
pects of the emerging general education 
and church programs reported here will 
probably be of considerable interest to many 
readers. But this is not the main purpose 
of the paper. 

Inevitably, working toward 
ment of the purposes projected for this new 
university has been an experience forcing 
administration and faculty to examine rela- 
tionships between religion and « 
the role of Christianity in education in a 
democracy and vice versa. Hence 
purpose here is to share issues and insights 
gained in the process, in the belief that they 
are significant for all education 
public, church and state, lower 
in Japan and elsewhere. 


ic hieve- 
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II. CHRISTIANITY AND DEMOCRACY 
IN EDUCATION 

WITH THE HELP of Personnel Advisory 
Committees appointed by the Japan 
national Christian University Foundation in 
the U.S.A. and the Board of Trustees of 
International Christian Universit 
the Administration developed 
pervasive criteria for faculty selection 
first of these is: 


Inter- 


1 Japan, 
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We see faculty members wh 
beliefs and way of life are actively in 
mpli- 
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Maurice E. Troyer’ 


Some theologians among the constitu- 
encies were happy about the Christian em- 
phasis, apprehensive about the democratic. 
Educators were happy about the democratic 
emphasis, apprehensive of the Christian. 
Discussion revealed that im most cases 
theologians were not thinking of church or- 
gainzation, but of Christianity as a way of 
life and salvation, an¢d of democracy as a 
form of governmei: ver than as a system 
of values. The thinking of the educators was 
similarly limited, but quite the reverse. 


Separation of church and state has become 
a dogma of protestant and mnonsectarian 
leaders in democratic countries. But many 
of these leaders have not distinguished be- 
tween church and state as organizations and 
religion and governments as systems of 
values. About the separation of church and 
state as systems of government to avoid 
regimentation of individuals and peoples 
as to what they must believe, there is little 
question in democratic countries. 


But separation of church and state in 
their emphasis on system of values is to 
“throw the baby out with the bath.” And 
this is precisely what happens when the 
church fails to recognize the sacredness and 
worthiness of the individual as a basic value 
in democracy; and when public education 
fails to see this same basic value in religion 
— both under the dogma of separation of 
church and state. 


The result is a system of public education 
which in the ascendency of the sciences is 
satisfied with skill and knowledge as the 
ultimate goals of education. Language and 
mathematics teachers are concerned with 
skills. Historians, literary scholars, phi- 
losophers, theologians tend to be teachers of 
the history of their disciplines, backing into 
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the future. Biologists, physicists, chemists, 
psychologsts, sociologists, economists and 
political scholars emphasize scientific method 
and quality of thinking in the discovery of 
truth but are prone to deny responsibility for 
values. 

Who is to assume responsibility for help- 
ing each student develop for himself some 
concepts of reality in which he has a degree 
of confidence and a system of emerging 
values that may serve for him as goals to 
reach for and criteria to live by? The only 
way, under precedent of court action, that 
the Bible, the Koran or Buddha's Sermons 
can be read in many of our public schools or 
universities is in a course in the history of 
religion. 

If anyone doubts that leaders are mixed 
up on this matter of church and state — 
systems of government vs. systems of values 
— let him read the report of Nichols,® writ- 
ten after two years of study of the problem 
at request of the National Council of 
Churches. The writer of this article came 
to similar conclusions independently before 
the above report was published as he pre- 
sented plans for the New International 
Christian University to theologians and edu- 
Cators. 

IT IS LITTLE WONDER that there are states 
in the U.S.A. that prohibit religion in their 
schools but provide or permit it in their 
prisons. This kind of paradox is serious 
enough in our public institutions but it does 
not stop there. The basic ideas have infil- 
trated some of our thinking about Christian 
institutions. Numerous Christian scholars 

maintained that the designation of a 
Christian university is incompatible with 
the universality of knowledge, which is the 
derivative meaning of university. There were 
several church related colleges in which the 
students found it impossible or inadvisable 
to include the ICU scholarship fund in their 
student chests because to reach all students 
the fund drive had to be non-sectarian.* 


have 


"Nichols, James Hastings, Democracy and the 
Churches. Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, 1951. 

‘It should be noted that up to fifty-five colleges 
and universities in the U.S.A. have contributed to 
the ICU scholarship fund each year. 
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State and sometimes private institutions 
of higher education thus turn their backs on 
the source of their founding values and in- 
deed their birthrights. For (a) the over- 
whelming majority of early universities were 
established by religious agencies; (b) dy- 
namic democracies were more than inci- 
dentally related in their origin to the strug- 
gle for religious freedom carried on by 
some religious groups; and (c) universal 
public education in the U.S.A. at all levels 
grew out of a concern for the sacredness 
and sense of worth of each individual — a 
basic religious value before it was a basic 
social value in many cultural centers. 


This introduction to the values problem 
in the educational scene of our day may be 
summarized by an analogy. Our educational 
institutions resemble a ship in the middle of 
the ocean filled with professors, students and 
books, but sailing without compass or clearly 
designated port of destination. In no other 
aspect of human activity or enterprise, in- 
dividual or group, would we dare leave so 
much to chance. Why should we gamble 
so recklessly with those aspects of maturity 
which determine toward what ends knowl- 
edge and skill will be used? Or the prior 
question: Why must we prohibit from our 
universities (and schools) certain major 
sources of values when we have had ample 
and costly demonstration during the past two 
decades that it is clarity of values derived 
by and held by each individual that is the 
only safeguard against submission to dema- 
goguery? The logic of the situation is fur- 
ther revealed by the question: If sources of 
religious values are prohibited, are not the 
bases established for prohibiting the sources 
of all values? 


True, the church has been at times an 
agency of demagoguery and witchcraft. But 
so has the state. In both cases, organization 
became the agent. Separation of church and 
state as Organizations is an answer. But a 
valueless society is not the answer. It is 
clear that the relatively illiterate countries 
are not threatening civilization today. Rather 
it is those societies in the vanguard in 
knowledge and skill unbridled or unguided 
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by values capable of saving humanity from 
self-destruction. 

INTO THIS SITUATION, ICU is being born, 
not in America but in Japan. There were 
already 288 four-year institutions of higher 
education in Japan when this new one was 
conceived. Japan is second only to the 
US.A. in the portion of its high school 
graduates who go to college. And by cer- 
tain standards, it is the most literate of all 
nations. But this did not prevent a vast ma- 
jority of its people from becoming tools for 
a few on the road to destruction. The point 
once again is that Japan does not need, nor 
do other nations need, another university 
without either the permission or courage 
to proclaim its course and identify its com- 
pass and guiding star. This is what the 
founders of ICU believed. This is what the 
administrators they chose believed. And, 
consequently, this is what the faculty they 
selected believe. 

Let us now see how this has worked out. 
Not that we shall find the whole 
of even a major step in the solut 


solution 
yn but in 
en face the 
program 


order to reveal what emerges as n 
problem of values in developing « 
in a sectarian sponsored university 

Conceived by eight Protestant 


lenomina- 
tions in America, and now actively sup- 
ported by fifteen, the JICUF in America is 
constituted of Christian leaders and laymen 
from religious, educational, business, govern- 
ment and other organizations and profes- 
sions. The ICU Board of Trustees in Japan 
is similarly constituted as the official govern- 
ing body of the University as recognized by 
the Ministry of Education in Japan 

These boards provide in their respective 
constitutions and by-laws that permanent 
full-time faculry members should be of the 
evangelical Christian faith except where 
qualified Christian scholars are not available. 
“Qualified” has been interpreted in two 
ways: (a) that no Christian scholar of 
recognized academic status is available; 
(b) that in a university the presentation and 
consideration of certain ideologies cannot be 
fully interpreted by Christian scholars alone. 
The latter will be exemplified later. But 
in either case, non-Christian scholars are ap- 
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pointed on part or full-time but temporary 
basis. 

All such restrictions are fraught with 
dangers. The question is: are there policies 
that act as safe-guards? The reader must 
judge for himself as relevant policies of ICU 
are presented. 

The ICU administration, before it had 
faculty members to work with, had the help 
of two Personnel Advisory Committees as 
reported above. In addition to detailed cri- 
teria pertaining to academic background, 
competence in research, teaching ability and 
interest in international relations and under- 
standing three pervasive criteria emerged: 


(a) We seek faculty members who in 
their beliefs and way of life are actively 
in accord with the common and compli- 
mentary values of the Christian and 
democratic philosophies. 

(b) We seek no one who belongs to 
an organization where someone in au- 
thority prescribed the boundaries within 
which truth must be interpreted. 


(c) We seek faculty members who re- 
gard knowledge and skill as tool goals 
— as means to ends — and who with 
their colleagues and students are con- 
tinually seeking answers to the ques- 
tions: “knowledge and skill for what?” 


It is expected that “c” will take its reference 
from “a” with faculty members appointed 
under these criteria. The safeguard is “b.” 
The birthright of the teaching profession 
is academic freedom. From whence did it 
come? Aristotle and Galileo stood basically 
on academic grounds but general acceptance 
of the concept followed Martin Luther's 
“Here I Stand.” History immediately there- 
after does not reveal rapid and widespread 
acceptance of this and other democratic 
principles but it opened the way for a grow- 
ing movement striking at the “Divine Right 
of Kings”; for pioneering frontiersmen 
seeking to establish societies and communi- 
ties with freedom of belief, speech, and wor- 
ship; and for constitutional revolutions. 
Those prone to reject the role of religion 
in the emergence of freedoms will do well to 
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read Cousins, In God We Trust Reli- 
gionists and Church leaders sometimes got 
in the way, but one cannot read the corre- 
spondence of Washington, Franklin, Madi- 
son, Adams, and Jefferson without noting 
the religious foundations of their controlling 
values. 

The above mentioned criteria for faculty 
selection result from an effort to provide 
balance and guidance in a modus operandi 
that recognizes the sponsorship of the Uni- 
versity, its Christian heritage and the force, 
nature and universality of truth as seen and 
taught by the scholar who may be challenged 
but not forbidden by administration, col- 
leagues and students. Here the stage is so 
set that the authority of the church as an 
organization does not inhibit the professors’ 
academic freedom. On the positive side, 
every faculty member is free to interpret 
truth according to his own lights. 

May we digress here to point out that per- 
haps this principle would work in public 
schools as well. First this difference. Let 
no religious organization place individuals 
or groups on the faculties or in the schools 
to promote the programs or specific creeds 
of their churches. But, expect public insti- 
tutions to select the most highly qualified 
personnel available and then permit® each 
to teach as a whole man including his ex- 
pressions of values from whatever source, 
social or religious — Christ, Buddha or Mo- 
hammed, and with freedom to refer to what- 
ever source, the Bible, Buddha’s Sermons or 
the Koran. 

This is what ICU does, except that it 
exercised its prerogative as a private institu- 
tion of drawing its full-time permanent fac- 
ulty from among those in the Protestant 
Christian tradition. 


Il. How Do THESE POLICIES OPERATE? 


PERHAPS the best example can be drawn 


*Cousins, Norman, “In God We Trust: The Re- 
ligious Beliefs and Ideas of the American Found- 


ing Fathers, 


1958, Harper Brothers. 


*Isn’t it, perhaps, unconstitutional to prohibit a 
teacher from operating with full expression of his 
values and full reference to the sources of his 
This inconsistence seems to have been 
given little attention in the Church and State con- 
troversy. 


values? 


from the Humanities program in General 
Education. Post-war college regulations in 
Japan require 36 semester units of general 
education: 12 units each in the social sci- 
ences, humanities and the natural and phy- 
sical sciences. 

Faculty members in the Division of the 
Humanties, including philosophy, religion, 
literature, art and music, developed a se- 
quence of four 3-unit courses. During the 
past seven years, this program has varied 
with the changing resourcefulness of the 
faculty but at a given time it has included: 

Humanities I A 
Isaiah, Jeremiah (or Job), Plato, Aris- 
totle, Antigone and the Gospel of St. Mark. 
Humanities I B 
Confucius’ Analects, Buddha’s Sermons, 
Classical Art (Chinese, Korean, Japanese, 
Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek and Roman). 
Humanities II A 
Descartes, Kant, the Reformation (Lu- 
ther), Baroque Art and Music (including 
Mozart, Beethoven, Verdi, Bach). 


Humanities II B 
(Continuation of Baroque Art), Brothers 

Karamazov, Modern Art and Music, two con- 

temporary religious points of view (Rein- 

hold Niebuhr, Emil Bruner). 

It is evident from the content of these 
courses that the faculty rejected the survey 
approach to general education. On the other 
hand, the faculty are fully aware that a whole 
semester could be spent on just one of the 
selections in each course. The purpose here 
is appetite whetting and a balance of breadth 
and depth within the time available. When 
the student has completed the twelve units, 
he has read the full text of each selection 
and has had six to ten periods of lecture and 
discussion on each selection. No one in the 
faculty or administration would care to de- 
fend these selections. Several hundred other 
masterpieces could be accorded equal berth. 
Naturally, the selections change with shifting 
faculty. 

It should be pointed out, too, that the lec- 
tures on Confucius’ Analects and Buddha's 
Sermons are by the best scholars and dis- 
ciples of these religions we can bring to our 
campus. Thus, we avoid limiting the pres- 
entation and interpretation of Oriental 
ideologies to a Christian point of view. 
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This sequence in the humanities is a 
kind of spiral stairway up through philoso- 
phy, religion, literature, art and music with 
the ever present opportunity to point out 
the contributions of religions to philosophy, 
literature, and music. Here, also, is an ef- 
fort to avoid what sometimes happens in 
Christian Colleges where students develop 
the idea “this is education and that, over in 
the Bible Department, is religion.” Perhaps 
more significant is the inclusion of religions 
in the General Education program 
with the prevailing criteria for the selection 
of faculty, and the disposition and freedom 
to interpret truth in relation to values, re- 
ligions take their place normally in con- 
templation of the question “Education for 
What?” 


where, 


Ill. How Do THESE POLICIES OPERATE 
IN THE ICU CHURCH? 


DwuRING the first two years, faculty, staff 
and students met informally as a fellowship 
on Sunday morning -— first in the old barn- 
like field house, next in the library (largely 
without books at that time), then in a large 
class room and finally in the fourth floor 
lounge. Some six months in advance of the 
completion of the first portion of the church 
building it was agreed that at the time of the 
dedication of the church, the fellowship 
should also be consecrated. This meant 
clarification of bases for establishing the 
church as a fellowship or an Ecclesia. A 
committee was appointed by the president 
representing the sixteen different Protestant 
groups with members on our faculty, includ- 
ing the Non-Church Christians.’ 

This committee met under the leadership 
of Dr. Emil Brunner, Professor of Christian 
Philosophy, and Dr. Bryn-Jones, Professor 
of Political Science. At the first meeting, 
each member was given an opportunity to 


"Non-Church Christians are an 
group of individuals who regard themselves as 
Christians in the sense of the early Christians — 


rganized 


sincere seekers and followers of Christ but appre- 
hensive of Church organization lest someone in 
authority begin to tell others what they must and 
must not believe in order to be regarde Chris- 
tians. Bible study is carried on individually or in 
informal groups. They have no forma! organiza- 
tion or membership. 


state his hopes for the new ICU Church. 
This was a long session. There was no time 
for discussion. By the second meeting, each 
member had come independently to a similar 
decision: “imstead of trying to find a com- 
mon denominator of belief, it would be bet- 
ter to try to establish a Christian church that 
would serve each individual in the fullness 
of his convictions and needs.” It seemed 
most likely that each faculty member's in- 
fluence on students would be from the full- 
ness of his life and witness and not by 
what he believed only in common with 
others. And that, therefore, the dynamics 
of our church would be best developed and 
preserved by unity in recognition of di- 
versity. 

With this decision fully accepted, progress 
in drawing up a statement that would serve 
as a basis for organizing the church was 
rapid except for one problem. The Non- 
Church Christians have no members, hence 
no membership. The members of the com- 
mittee from the organized church readily, 
repeatedly, habitually referred to members 
and membership. This was a difficult and 
abiding problem. 

Two weeks before the dedication of the 
ICU Church, May 8, 1954, the faculty had 
before it a statement drawn up by the 
committee. It was satisfactory in every way ex- 
cept that the problem of membership had 
not been solved to the full satisfaction of all 
concerned. The Non-Church friends were 
not adamant. But others recognized that 
they were not fully happy with membership 
provisions. 

Eventually one of the faculty members 
brought from the library an unabridged 
dictionary from which he read the follow- 
ing definition of the word affiliate: “To be 
taken into the family as by adoption, usually 
but not always meaning membership.” Heads 
began slowly to nod. Smiles appeared. By 
unanimous acclaim, the statement setting 
forth the basis for establishing the ICU 
Church fellowship was approved with the 
word affiliate to be used wherever the word 
member appeared. 

The Church is now in its sixth year. It 
is too early to know the ultimate conse- 
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quences of this basis for bringing people 
together from a variety of communions. But, 
to date, there seems to be increasing vitality 
and richness of expression and impression. 
The church has its on-and-off campus Chris- 
tian outreach. It is an on-going church in- 
cluding families from the community, as well 
as the student Christian fellowship. It has 
its program of benevolences, home missions, 
foreign missions and evangelism. The ICU 
Sunday school serves approximately 200 
children of the community. Thirty to forty 
students teach in the Sunday school and pre- 
pare systematically each week for their re- 
sponsibilities. 

Approximately half the time the pulpit 
is occupied by the pastor and professors of 
religion both on Sunday and in mid-week 
chapel services. At other times, professors 
of history, economics, political science, psy- 
chology, sociology, philosophy, literature, art, 
music, biology, physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics and languages bring their religious 
interpretations to the congregations. Each 


layman has wondered how much he was 
adding to the confusion of those around him. 


But all have felt that it has made them 
think more deeply, clearly, and realistically 
on their concepts of God, reality and values. 
And it has helped those new to Christian 
experience to see others going through their 
continuous struggles. Here is seen the sig- 
nificance of Christ's teachings and way of 
life as means of facing reality, as an in- 
separable aspect of the whole of Christianity 
which includes Christ's atonement for sin 
through his death and resurrection. 

It is expected that the theologian, psy- 
chologist and physicist will bring challeng- 
ing and diverging insights and interpretations 
and that he is free to do so. Everyone is 
learning to respect the witness of each sin- 
cere seeker and follower after Christ. 

To summarize this point, it seems that we 
are achieving through individuality of need, 
onviction and witness which subsumes di- 
versities and commonalities, and also a rich- 
ness of Christian fellowship that serves well 
the previously committed Christian, en- 


courages those who are new to Christian 
experience and indeed challenges the uncon- 
vinced. One by-product that is noteworthy 
is the infrequency of the question often 
asked in a Non-Christian society: “If there 
is one God and one Savior, how come there 
are sO many separate denominations?” 


THE UNIVERSITY is an educational insti- 
tution. International Christian University 
is a group of Christian scholars not alone 
with skills and knowledge but with a basis 
for adding significance to the uses of skill 
and knowledge. Its function is education 
toward ends that the faculty are trying to 
help the student develop for himself. This 
may be a major assist to evangelism and in- 
deed its by-product may be a form of evan- 
gelism. But evangelism remains the basic 
function of the Church. 

There is no religious requirement for ad- 
mission to ICU, no proselyting after admis- 
sion. There is no required attendance at 
the mid-week chapel service or the Sunday 
church service. In April, 1959, 12% of 
the entering freshmen were Christians, 22% 
of the sophomores, 31% of the juniors, 
40% of the seniors. Last year 50.3% of 
the graduating class were Christian. There 
is no proof in such numbers. Only time 
will reveal the true significance of these 
figures and of this program. But this pro- 
gram is the stuff of Christian education. It 
is the University with its emphasis on edu- 
cation including values, and the Church 
with its emphasis on evangelism including 
values. 

State all of the usual goals of secular edu- 
cation including physical and mental health, 
knowledge and skill, social competence and 
emotional stability, attitudes and apprecia- 
tions and ability to think; add: “to help each 
individual to develop concepts of reality in 
which he has confidence and a system of 
values that will serve for him as goals to 
reach for and criteria to live by”; then add: 
“in service to God and man in the spirit of 
Christ.” These last eleven words give the 
character to education that makes it Chris- 
tian. 








If you know a man’s denominational affiliation, can you tell 
from this what his specific religious beliefs are likely to be? 


Religious Belief and Denominational Affiliation 


Hans Toch 


Department of Psychology, Michigan State Unwersity 


Robert Anderson 


Department of Religion, Michigan State Uniwersity 


ge SPECIFIC RELIGIOUS beliefs implied 
f by denominational affiliation? It is 
frequently assumed that if you know what 
denomination a person belongs to you can 
tell what his religious beliefs are. The 
present study is a preliminary exploration 
of the validity of this assumption 

We can learn about a person's religious 
beliefs by asking him to describe them in 
his own words to the best of his ability. If 
we wish to describe the beliefs of groups 
of people, this method becomes impractical, 
because subjective statements of faith are 
difficult to compare and tabulate. For the 
sake of objectivity, we must provide cate- 
gories, or even ask specific questions. We 
can ask each member of a group, for ex- 
ample, whether he believes that God created 
the world in six days, or whether he feels 
that there is only one true church, or 
whether he thinks that his physical body 
will be resurrected in the after-life. This 
method is not very useful for describing the 
religious beliefs of any given person, since 
the information we get is limited to the be- 
liefs which are included in the list. But it 
does compare people on whether or not 
they hold the beliefs which the list happens 
to contain. Since in the present study we 
were interested in comparing people within 
and across denominations, the method of di- 
rect questioning seemed adequate for our 
purpose. 


1The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance 
of Martin Zlotowski in the analysis of the data. 
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CONSTRUCTING THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


It would be hopeless to try to construct a 
listing of religious beliefs which would any- 
where near exhaust the most important or 
most commonly held beliefs. Some criterion 
of selection becomes necessary if a question- 
naire or inventory of religious beliefs is to 
be constructed. We chose to include beliefs 
in our list which could be classified as mani- 
festations of religious comservatism or lib- 
eralism. There were several reasons for this 
choice: 

1. We needed some dimension transcend- 
ing denomination, and liberalism-con- 
servatism seemed to be such a dimen- 
sion. 

Beliefs seem to be fairly seadily 
classifiable into “liberal” and “con- 
servative” beliefs, although the mean- 
ing of these two terms will tend to 
vary from one belief to another. 

It was hoped that one of the by- 
products of this selection would be 
an opportunity to further define the 
meaning(s) of religious “conserva- 
tism” and “liberalism.” 

With our selective criterion in mind, we 
constructed statements of belief under rele- 
vant subject matter headings, such as God, 
Jesus Christ, the Bible, the Church, Episte- 
mology, and Metaphysics. Statements were 
then chosen and in some cases modified so 
as to eliminate ambiguities of meaning, dif- 
ficult or obscure language, excessive length 
or overly involved construction, etc. This 
informal screening left us with 146 items 
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which could be more formally pre-tested for 
final selection. 


The formal pre-testing was designed to 
eliminate items which were ambiguous in 
terms of the original criterion of selection. 
In other words, we wanted to include only 
those items in the final list which could 
clearly be regarded as expressions of reli- 
gious conservatism or liberalism. We ac- 
complished this purpose in the following 
fashion: 


The preliminary list of 146 statements of 
belief was sent to twenty-one ministers in 
Lansing and East Lansing, Michigan, asking 
them to “check every item to indicate 
whether you believe it tends to reflect more 
of a conservative belief or a liberal belief.” 
A self-addressed stamped envelope was in- 
cluded, as well as a letter explaining the 
purpose of the study, and a sheet for com- 
ments or suggestions. 


Seventeen ministers filled out the ques- 
tionnaire, making the judgments requested 
of them. On the basis of these judgments, 
statements were eliminated from the final 
form which had not been unanimously 
classified as liberal or conservative (“unani- 
mity” being defined as not more than one 
disagreement and at the most two absten- 
tions). This left 101 items out of the orig- 
inal pool of 146 


A section was added to the completed 
Belief Inventory which asked for past and 
present denominational membership, church 
attendance, sex, age and occupation. It also 
contained the questions “What do you feel 
is the main thing you get out of going to 
church?” and “If you had to list your three 
main religious beliefs, off the top of your 
head, what would these be?” The instruc- 
tions read as follows: 


“The next few pages contain a list of reli- 
gious beliefs. Please read them through. 
Whenever you find one which you AGREE 
with, please check the space under ‘AGREE.’ 
Whenever you see one you DISAGREE with, 
please check the space under ‘DISAGREE.’ 

If you neither agree nor disagree with a 
statement, please leave both spaces blank, but 
make sure you catch all the statements about 
which you feel one way or the other.” 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


THE SUBJECTS OF THE STUDY 


The results reported here were obtained 
from forty-two students enrolled in classes 
of religion at Michigan State University.? 
While this group was chosen primarily be- 
cause of its accessibility, there were other 
factors which seemed to justify using it. One 
of the purposes of the study was to deter- 
mine the effect of secular influences on re- 
ligious belief (assuming that this is one way 
in which distinctions between denomina- 
tions are sometimes lost.) College students 
present a cross-section of the secularization 
process, since the social and natural sciences 
to which they are exposed frequently chal- 
lenge the belief patterns of their childhood, 
resulting in conflict and frequently in com- 
promise. This phenomenon among college 
students has been often described.* 


Our sample consisted of students who 
might be assumed to be on the whole more 
religiously oriented than the average stu- 
dent, since they were enrolled in elective re- 
ligion courses. 


It must be emphasized that our study was 
intended as an exploratory one, and there- 
fore the number of subjects is not suffi- 
ciently large for fine distinctions. However, 
we intend to analyze other samples from 
whom data have been collected, and even- 
tually hope to administer the inventory at 
various stages of the students’ college career, 
so as to be able to say something about 
changes in belief patterns over the period 
of time spent in college. 


THE METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


We analyzed our data by means of the 
statistical method of Elementary Linkage 


Analysis, described by McQuitty.* This 


method is one of a series of techniques 


2Four questionnaires were discarded because they 
had been incorrectly filled out. 


3For an eloquent description, see G. W. Allport 
The Individual and his Religion, a Psychological 
Interpretation New York, MacMillan, 1950., 


4L. L. McQuitty Elementary linkage analysis for 
isolating orthogonal and oblique types and typal 
relevances, Educ. Psychol. Measurement, 1957, 17, 
207-229. 
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called “pattern analysis” which aim at types 
based on observed similarities. In applying 
Elementary Linkage Analysis, one starts by 
setting up a matrix or table of “agreement 
scores.” In our case an “agreement score” 
consists of the number of beliefs responded 
to in the same way by any pair of people in 
our group. The rest of the analysis involves 
obtaining from among the “agreement 
scores” (by means of a special procedure) 
“types” comprising people who agree most 
highly with each other. The people in each 
type would tend to be like-minded, in the 
sense that they would be closer to each other 
in their religious beliefs than they would 
be to people not in their type. 

To aid in the description of the beliefs of 
people falling into each type, the question- 
naires were also scored on the degree of 
conservatism vs. liberalism they reflected. 
This was done by means of a conservatism 
quotient, in which conservative beliefs were 
divided by liberal beliefs, to obtain the pre- 
dominance of one over the other.5 The 

5The terms “conservative” and “liberal” through- 
out this paper are not used in an absolute sense. 


They merely reflect the classification of our items 
in a forced choice situation. 


formula for the quotient reads: 

CA + LD 

LA + CD X 100 = CQ. 

2 

where CA represents agreements with con- 
servative items; LD disagreements with lib- 
eral items; LA agreements with liberal 
items; CD disagreements with conservative 
items, and CQ the conservatism quotient ob- 


tained in this fashion. The higher this num- 
ber, the more conservative the person's re- 
ligious beliefs. 


THE RESULTS 


Tables 1 and 2 contain a listing of the 
types we obtained, together with the re- 
ligious affiliations and conservatism quo- 
tients of the students who fell into each 
type. The distribution of religious denomi- 
nations within the types is shown in Table 1. 

An examination of the two tables reveals 
that there is no tendency for people of any 
given denomination to fall into the same 
type. Of the ten Methodists, for instance, 
two are represented in every type but one, 
(and the one type which constitutes the ex- 
ception contains two former Methodists.) 
Similarly all the other denominations having 
more than one member represented, with 
the exception of the two Roman Catholics, 
are spread among the types. Types I, II and 
VI are clearly the more conservative types, 
and contain people who endorse more con- 
servative than liberal items, whereas the re- 
verse holds for types III, IV and V. Type 
III appears to be an extremely liberal type. 
A description of the types follows: 


1. The Major Types (I and II): We have 
already noted that the students in Types I 
and II are more conservative than at least 
those in Types III, IV and V. Closer exami- 
nation also discloses that the two types are 
considerably alike. Although the students 
in Type I come to high agreements on more 
beliefs than do those in Type II, the two 
types seem to hold most of their favorite 


Table 1 
Distribution of Religious Affiliation into Belief Types 


Metho- 
Type dist 
I 2 
II 
Ill 
IV 
Vv 
VI 


Total . 1 


Presby- 
tertan 


Congreza 


tional 


Lutheran Baptist 


Roman 
Catholic 


No 
Other Religion | 





*One subject without religious affiliation appears in both Types 1 and 2. 
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Table 2 
Religious Denomination and Conservatism Score of Students Falling into each Type 


Student Denomination 
I Baptist 
(N=9) Methodist 
Presbyterian 


Type + 


Conservatism 
Quotient 


Average CQ 
for the Type © 


No religious denomination 


Congregational 
Methodist 
Lutheran 
Lutheran 
Congregational 


Lutheran 
Methodist 
Presbyterian 
Roman Catholic 


No religious denomination 


Greek Orthodox 
Presbyterian 
Presbyterian 
Presbyterian 
Congregational 
Roman Catholic 
Baptist 
Methodist 
Episcopalian 
Congregational 


Lutheran (prev. Methodist) 
No religious denomination 

No religious denomination 

No religious denomination 
Presbyterian (prev. Methodist) 


United Brethren 
Methodist 
Free Methodist 


Methodist 
Congregational 
Other (unspecified ) 
Methodist 


Methodist 
Methodist 
Congregational 


beliefs in common. These beliefs are listed 
in Table 3 

Five out of the eight conservative beliefs 
on the list affirm the divinity of Christ. Two 
others relate to the nature of man, one as- 
serting that man is a sinner, and the second 
stating that man has a soul. The remain- 
ing conservative belief expresses faith in the 
supernatural. 

Of the three liberal beliefs on the list, the 
first is again related to the nature of man, 
asserting that he has a spark of the divine. 
The other two deal with the Church. One 
of these asserts that the Church should sup- 


43 


58 


port constructive legislation and the other 
calls for tolerance of differences of opinion. 

It is interesting to compare this list with 
the beliefs common to Type I exclusively. 
These beliefs have been recorded in Table 4. 
One of the items on the list is that the 
church should not take sides on legislative 
matters, in apparent contradiction to the be- 
lief recorded in Table 3 which affirms that 
the Church should support some types of 
legislation. Such paradoxical co-existence of 
beliefs which seem mutually contradictory is 
not uncommon. It is one of the more in- 
teresting problems in the psychology of re- 
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ligious belief, and should caution us not to 
yield to the temptation of expecting logical 
systems from individual believers 

Some of the other items in Table 4 have 
a relatively fundamentalist flavor. For in- 
stance, there is a definition of hell as a 
place of eternal damnation and fire, a par- 
tiality to faith when opposed to reason, and 
high agreement to the proposition that one 
can worship just as well in the out-of-doors 
as in a church. This supplies the clue to 
the distinction between Types I and II. 
Whereas both are made up of students who 
have preserved traditional religious beliefs 
to a considerable extent, in 
Type I lean slightly toward a fundamental- 
ist (as opposed to an orthodox) position. 

2. The Secular Liberal Type (Type Ill): 
It is an understatement to say that Type III 
is considerably more liberal than the other 
five types. In sharp contrast to the other 
types, Type III contains students who as 
a group agree only on liberal beliefs. Nota 
single conservative belief is held in common 
in this group. The other types show agree- 


the students 
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ment on both liberal and conservative be- 
liefs, with Types I, III and VI agreeing on 
more conservative than liberal beliefs, and 
Types IV and V agreeing on more liberal 
than conservative beliefs. If one were look- 
ing for pure liberalism or conservatism, 
Type III would be a pure liberal type. 
What liberal beliefs are most popular 
with the students in Type III? Table 5 lists 
the beliefs which these five students all 
agreed with. They show a heavily humanis- 
tic flavor, and fairly radical skepticism of 
traditional religious beliefs. God is a prod- 
uct of wishful thinking; Jesus Christ was a 
man like anyone else; the Church was 
created by man, there is no life after death. 
There is also a feeling against the Church as 
an institution: The Church is a human prod- 
uct; Missionaries should stay home. Man 
can be guided by secular ethics; Men can 
build a just society; living a good life is all 
that matters. In other words, the students 


in Type Ill represent the successful end- 
result of the secularization process; what- 
ever religious beliefs they may have held in 


Table 3 
Beliefs most agreed with by students in both Types I and Il 


A. Most 


Jesus Christ died on the ¢ 
and the redemption of mankind 


Common Conservatwe Beliefs 


Frequency in Type 
I(N=9) II(N=15) 


7 15 


ross for my sins 


Jesus is the Son of God, conceived by the 


Holy Spirit 
Man is made up of a body 
On the third day after the 


and a soul 


God is Father, the Son and 
He is also One 


7 13 
7 13 


crucifixion, Jesus Christ 
arose from the dead and ascended bodily into heaven 6 


the Holy Ghost but 


12 


7 10 


Things happen that can only be explained in 


supernatural terms 
All men are sinners 


6 10 
6 11 


Jesus was able to raise the dead, change water 


into wine and perform other miracles 


Jesus changed water into wine and raised the dead 5 


B. M 


Each man has a spark of the divine 


t Common Liberal Beliefs 


/ 


The Church should support legislation that it 
feels will improve the conditions of society 7 
There should be room in the church for differences 


of opinion in matters of doctrine 
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Table 4 
Beliefs common in Type 1 which did not occur in Type Il 


A. Conservative Beliefs 
Frequency 
The Church should not take sides on legislative matters 5 
Hell is a place of eternal damnation and fire 5 
If faith conflicts with reason, we should be guided by faith 5 
The church sanctuary should be used for worship services only 5 


B. Liberal Beliefs 
One can worship just as well in the beauty of the out-of-doors as in a church 
We don’t know whether miracles occur; it is possible 
One church is about as good as another 


Table 5 
Beliefs unanimously endorsed by students in Type Ill (N=5) 


God is a product of man’s wishful thinking 

Jesus was a man like anyone else 

There is no life after death 

Men working together can build a just society 

Missionaries have no business trying to convert people who have a religion they are satis- 
fied with 

It doesn’t matter much what one believes, as long as one leads a good life 

The Church was created by man, not by God 


Since concepts like God and immortality are abstractions we cannot speak of them as 
being true or false 


People have given the name “miracle” to natural events which they did not have enough 
information to explain 


Table 6 
Beliefs unanimously endorsed by students in both Types IV and V (Total N=7) 


A. Conservative Belief 


God is Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, but He is also one 


B. Liberal Beliefs 


There should be room in the Church for differences of opinion on matters of doctrine 
It makes little difference what church one belongs to; they are all equal in the eyes of God 
People can be good Christians and never go to church 

Belief in miracles is not essential to belief in the Christian faith 

Man is essentially good 

 saagpone and Mohammed were as much prophets of God for their cultures as Christ was 
or ours 

The real significance of Jesus Christ is that in his life and message he left an example for 
later generations to follow 


their childhood have been completely aban- 
doned, except for a possible lingering inter- 
est in religion which draws them to a course 
on the subject. 

3. The Religious Liberal Types (Types 


IV and V): We have already noted that 
Types IV and V contain students who agree 
to more liberal than conservative beliefs. As 


was the case with Types I and II, one of 
these Types (Type IV) produces a longer 
list of items which are agreed with. As 
was also the case with Types I and II, Types 
IV and V hold many beliefs in common. 
The beliefs unanimously endorsed by the 
students in both types have been recorded in 
Table 6. 
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We can immediately see that the liberal- 
ism displayed by these types is different 
from that of Type III. The tendency is for 
emphasis on liberal policies within and by 
the church, for democracy, egalitarianism, 
and tolerance: People can be good Chris- 
tians and never go to Church; Buddha and 
Mohammed are legitimate prophets of God 
for their cultures; churches are equal in the 
eyes of God. There is humanism here also: 
The real significance of Jesus Christ is that 
he left an example in his life and message; 
man is essentially good. 


Among the conservative items agreed 
with by students in these types, a few of 
the traditional beliefs listed for Types I 
and II have been retained. (Chief among 
these is the belief in the Trinity.) In other 
words, these students have held on to what 
may be described as a few “core” traditional 
beliefs, which have become embedded in an 
individualistic and to some extent secular 
framework. 

4. The Residual Type (Type VI): Type 
VI contains three people who agree on rela- 
tively few items. More than half of these 
items are those familiar to us from Types 
I and II (such as beliefs in the divinity of 
Christ) or from Types IV and V (there 
should be room in the Church for differ- 
ences of opinion; churches are equal in the 
eyes of God.) 


Among the items appearing exclusively 
in this type is one which affirms that God 
speaks directly to certain people to make his 
wishes known, one that asserts that every- 
one should interpret the Bible in his own 
way because it says different things to dif- 
ferent people, and one which states that God 
has often cured people where medicine has 
failed them. The three students in Type 
VI also believe that the church was created 
by God (despite the fact that they believe 
that churches are equal in the eyes of God.) 
It would appear that Type VI is a predomi- 
nantly conservative type characterized by a 
belief in a relatively personal relationship 
between God and man. There is also some- 
what less logical consistency in the system 
of beliefs of the students in Type VI than 
seems to be true of those in other types. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our results confirm the observation that 
patterns of religious belief cannot be very 
accurately defined in terms of denomination- 
al affiliation. To know that someone is a 
Congregationalist gives little key to his be- 
lief in miracles or the Virgin Birth; the 
method of Biblical interpretation he accepts; 
his concept of God, man or the church, or 
his understanding of salvation. Even the 
most common generalizations about religious 
denominations are not safe. There are lead- 
ing Roman Catholic existentialists and mod- 
ernists, although neither is condoned by the 
catechism and both are condemned by 
papal encyclicals; discussions of “justifica- 
tion by faith” by Lutherans or “predestina- 
tion” by Calvinists display anything but 
unanimity and there are Methodist clergy- 
men as well as laymen® who drink and 
smoke. 

If a Methodist among our group of stu- 
dents should set out to locate a person with 
religious beliefs similar to his own, he would 


be as likely to find him among Presbyter- 
ians or Congregationalists as he would 
among his fellow Methodists. Moreover, as 
a Methodist circulated among his fellow 
Methodists, he would encounter a surprising 


variety of religious beliefs. A description 
of beliefs must therefore be based on a classi- 
fication other than denominational mem- 
bership. Our study illustrates the possibil- 
ity of such a classification. 

The teaching of comparative Christian be- 
liefs under denominational labels can lead 
to misunderstandings and difficulties in 
communication between denominations. In 
discussing Christian (or even Protestant) 
unity, the emphasis on often non-existent 
doctrinal differences obscures non-theologi- 
cal problems which need to be dealt with.” 
On the level of the local congregation, the 
assumption of like-mindedness made about 
people who in fact hold a diversity of be- 
liefs creates an atmosphere in which real but 


®The New York Times. August 9, 1959. I. 


TSee, for example, H. Richard Niebuhr in The 
Social Sources of Denominationalism Hamden, 
Conn.: The Shoestring Press, 1954 (reprint). 
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unrecognized differences in beliefs among 
members can lead to tensions which (since 
their origin is unknown) become difficult to 
handle. And there is a real possibility that 
some ministers and religious educators 
preach or teach religious concepts which 
they do not really believe, on the mistaken 
assumption that their congregations believe 
them. These and other problems can be 
alleviated by determining the religious be- 
liefs of active church members, and pro- 
ceding on the basis of such data. 


Obtaining a picture of religious beliefs is 
not only a preventive step but one which 
has positive implications. It points up the 
necessity of more effective education of in- 
dividuals concerning distinctive beliefs and 
traditions of their denominations. It could 
also facilitate the revision, re-evaluation or 
abandonment of normative doctrines which 
are no longer reflected in the beliefs of the 
vast majority of members and the recogni- 
tion and evaluation of new beliefs that have 
“unofficially” become accepted by the group. 
Such doctrines probably are unconsciously 


dropped and added continuously over a 
period of time, but the process could fre- 
quently be accelerated or eased with plan- 


ning. 


Our data indicates that many individual 
systems of belief probably consist of an ad- 
mixture in various proportions of the tradi- 
tional religious beliefs which we have la- 
belled “conservative” and of “liberal” beliefs 
arising out of contact with secular society. 
It is possible that one might be able to de- 
scribe an individual’s beliefs to some extent 
by talking about the extemt to which such 
“secularization” has occurred in his system 
of beliefs. Secularization, after all, is a com- 
mon denominator present in and influencing 
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all belief patterns. Not all people belong 
to the same religious community, but they 
do to some extent share the same secular 
community. In our study, for example, 
while a limited number of students affirmed 
the religious conviction that a person need 
be baptized to be saved (25%) or even 
need believe in God to be saved (33%) a 
majority (60%) expressed the secular con- 
cept that people can be good Christians and 
never go to church. To be sure, we have 
religious beliefs which are almost univer- 
sally held (such as that man is made up of 
a body and a soul, and beliefs in the exist- 
ence of God and the nature of Christ) but 
these are beliefs which transcend denomina- 
tions as normative doctrines, and therefore 
also constitute a common influence. 

Further areas for research are clearly indi- 
cated. First, the process of secularization 
itself requires careful study. We need to be 
able to describe it more accurately, and to 
specify the problems which it presents to 
particular individuals and to particular 
churches, so as to plan measures which make 
the process smoother. Second, we need more 
information about the way religious and 
secular beliefs are held by people. Such 
problems as logically inconsistent beliefs, 
levels of commitment to beliefs, discrep- 
ancies between practices and conviction, etc., 
have to be faced. Third, a better classifica- 
tion and labelling system for the content of 
belief systems held by people is necessary, 
as a first step to realistic reorganization of 
religious practices and institutions. 

These problems suggest one or two of 
the areas in which those concerned with 
religion might use the techniques of the 
social sciences to better define the nature of 
religion and to make it a more meaningful 
force in human society. 








‘John Dewey and Jewish Education 


Meir Ben-Horin 
The Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, Philadelphia 


AST YEAR the Hebrew University in 

Jerusalem renamed its School of Educa- 
tion the John Dewey School of Education. 
Last summer the American Association for 
Jewish Education devoted part of a session 
of its Fourth Annual Conference to an ob- 
servance of the 100th anniversary of Dewey’s 
birth. Over the years, eminent leaders in 
Jewish education have acknowledged their 
indebtedness to the American thinker — 
Alexander M. Dushkin, now professor em- 
eritus of education, Hebrew University; Isaac 
B. Berkson, Professor of Education, City 
College, New York; Emanuel Gamoran, di- 
rector emeritus of the Commission on Edu- 
cation, Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations; Samuel Dinin, dean, University of 
Judaism, Los Angeles; Samuel M. Blumen- 
field, head of the Department of Education 
and Culture, Jewish Agency for Israel, New 
York, and many others. 

What has attracted some of the best 
minds in contemporary Jewish philosophy 
and education to Dewey's thought? What 
in his philosophical and educational heritage 
continues to excite both passionate denuncia- 
tion and acclaim? 

The answer, I suggest, revolves around 
three of Dewey's major affirmations which 
struck responsive chords in the minds of 
American Jewish educators. It is by virtue 
of these affirmations that Dewey’s thought 
is relevant to any educational system func- 
tioning among free institutions. It is with 
these affirmations in mind that we must 
judge denials of Dewey's relevance to Jew- 
ish education and philosophy. Such denials 
will then be seen as aimed not at the repu- 
tation of a man named Dewey but at the 
foundations of liberty for which his name 
has become a synonym. 

The first of these affirmations is that the 
school exists for the liberation of man’s in- 
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tellectual powers. All other functions as- 
signed it it— the teaching of essential skills, 
the formation of desirable social habits, the 
transmission of established knowledge, the 
inculcation of dispositions and loyalties — 
are auxiliary to the one supreme function of 
the school as school: the fullest possible de- 
velopment of man’s critical and creative in- 
telligence. Much as man’s senses are be- 
guiled by glitter as well as by gold: much 
as his emotions are aroused for better and 
for worse, so is his mind subject to error 
and falsehood as well as to truth. The human 
equipment, no doubt, is imperfect and finite 
but it is all we have to do our work and 
to accomplish our lives’ mission. Our in- 
telligence may drown in folly but, when 
wrestling with obstinate nature, may convert 
portions of reality into sources of human 
welfare. Because of its intervention, bulbs 
will put darkness to flight, planes will ward 
off gravity, sounds and images flash around 
the globe and beyond, medical science pro- 
long life, earth yield the requirements of 
abundance, the heavens unlock their mys- 
teries. Such outcomes cannot be ascribed 
to rapture or wonder or reverie. Chief credit 
must be ascribed to self-corrective thought 
which, born of need, is borne on the wings 
of its vision. For a while thought can be 
harnessed to the service of irrationality and 
to fury but it prefers to unite with compas- 
sion in human solidarity. It can be merci- 
less to unearned privilege, contemptuous of 
authority claiming immunity to inquiry, ut- 
terly fearless of conclusions warranted by 
evidence. For these characteristics it has 
been denounced and ostracized by those who 
had reason to dread its impact on vested 
concerns, and for these same traits it has 
been called man’s chief glory. The schools 
are its power plants, and they share the 
praise and the blame. 
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Jewish schools as schools carry the re- 
sponsibility of all schools to ignite the spark 
of free intelligence, of fearless thought, of 
selfcorrective inquiry, of novel projection. 
Jewish schools differ from others only in 
the materials: theirs are provided by Jewish 
history, Jewish institutions, Jewish com- 
munity life, Jewish literature, Jewish art, 
and above all, Jewish religion. They also 
differ in their concern — except for Day 
Schools — with humanities to the exclusion 
of the natural sciences. They do not differ 
in their responsibility to place the processes 
of intelligence in the center of their work. 

The second of Dewey’s affirmations is 
the identification of education with phi- 
losophy. Dewey believed that education is 
more than the practice of school administra- 
tion and the application of psychological 
know-how and the impartment of subject 
matter. He saw education as the practice of 
philosophy. Educational programs, he was 
convinced, embody our deepest convictions, 
our most fervent hopes, our most warranted 
conclusions about the direction of human 
development. Curricula are philosophical 
commitments in the concrete. It followed 
for him that education requires immersion 
in philosophical inquiry. For ultimately 
education is more than technique of instruc- 
tion. It is nothing less than deliberate in- 
volvement in human destiny. 

For Jewish education this implies that 
it must go beyond methodological and ad- 
ministrative concerns, important as these are, 
to the philosophical and the religious foun- 
dations of Judaism. It implies that Jewish 
educators as members of a profession must 
come to grips with the core questions of 
Jewish existence and Jewish faith and must 
search for the deepest meanings of Jewish 
civilization, its vulnerabilities as well as its 
impregnable strongholds. It implies that 
Jewish education must be taken as seriously 
as Judaism itself. 

Finally, Dewey identified education with 
the reconstruction of experience.” In so 
doing he called education into the arena of 
social, intellectual, and spiritual reorganiza- 
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tion. His end-in-view was the attainment 
of ever fuller manifestations of man’s hu- 
manity. Institutions, patterns of conduct, 
as well as beliefs, he felt, need to undergo 
critical examination in the light of major 
advance in the understanding of the physical 
universe, of human associations, and of in- 
dividual personality. But he also was sure 
that we have only a limited idea “of the 
extent in which education may be an instru- 
ment of realizing the better hopes of men.” 
To him education appeared as a significant 
force among other social forces seeking to 
replace obsolete practices and assumptions 
by conduct and belief grounded in more re- 
liable knowledge, more fruitful concepts, 
and more generous principles. He regarded 
it as a people’s, and indeed mankind's, way 
to self-renewal, _ self-transcendance, self 
fulfillment. 


For Jewish education this implies a shift 
of emphasis from children to adults, from 
elementary classes to graduate school, from 
induction of the young into their rightful 
heritage to the involvement of our whole 
people in the assignment of seeking and re- 
establishing the relevance of Judaism for 
modern Jews and for modern mankind. 
Next to Zionism, the Jewish people, per- 
haps, have not faced a greater challenge to 
their intelligence, their creativity, their 
spirituality, than the challenge so to recon- 
struct Jewish civilization that it too may 
achieve renewal, rebirth, and fuller self- 
realization. 


In sum, the three Deweyan lessons are: 
the centrality of intelligence in education, 
the practice of education on the level of 
philosophy, and the reconstruction of experi- 
ence so that its hitherto unperceived mean- 
ings and possibilities may progressively be 
revealed. When taken seriously, these les- 
sons, reenforced by cognate strands in Jew- 
ish tradition, are bound to help Jewish edu- 
cation guide Judaism toward even maturer 
forms of human association and toward a 
purer vision of Him Whom it set out to 
seek from its early dawn, never relenting. 








Spiritual Formation In the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


NTIL RECENTLY spiritual formation has 

been considered a luxury for the layman. 
The laity had respect and admiration for 
what it meant, but pushed it aside in a 
hurry as a merchandise to be bought only 
by priests, religious and a few lay devotees. 
Such an erroneous attitude has done much 
harm to the lay apostolate. 


NECESSITY 

Cardinal Ciriaci, in his message on behalf 
of the Holy Father to the 1956 CCD Pan- 
American Congress, has forcefully reminded 
us of this necessity: “Collaborators in the 
religious field must have first and foremost 
a spiritual formation that is truly interior 
and nobly Apostolic.” This is simply a repe- 
tition of the warning given us centuries 
ago by Christ Himself when He said, “He 
who abides in Me, and I in him, he bears 
much fruit; for without Me you can do 
nothing.” (St. John XV:5.) He did not 
say, “Without Me you cannot do anything 
unusual or difficult,” but simply and plainly 
nothing, meaning, of course, in the super- 
natural order. 

The apostolic challenge offered to the 
laity by the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine in its great field of teaching is so spir- 
itual and supernatural in character and ob- 
jective that it would be foolish to try to meet 
it with merely natural abilities and tech- 
niques. A CCD leader or worker uncon- 
cerned with the problem of spiritual forma- 
tion does not persevere. Trapped into the 
pitfall of agitation where the path of action 
should be clear, he fails and quits. The CCD 
cannot afford fruitless efforts. It works or 


"Father Levasseur is the Director of CCD, Dio- 
cese of Lafayette, La. The Director of the National 
Center of CCD, Father Joseph B. Collins, SS., says 
of him “Since his appointment to this office in 
1948, he has made an outstanding contribution 
toward spiritualizing religious education in his éwn 
diocese by a systematic program of Spiritual For- 
mation and through the medium of the diocesan 
newspaper The Southwest Louisiana Register. 
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Reverend Georges Levasseur’ 


it ceases to exist. It does not survive as a 
“Paper or parliamentary Organization.” Un- 
less its promoters, leaders and members sub- 
mit to the right kind of SPIRITUAL FOR- 
MATION, they will fade away after a short 
period of tentative undertakings. 


POPULAR MISCONCEPTION 


Many souls of good will have the wrong 
notion of spiritual formation for the laity. 
They think that it calls for a regular and 
heavy series of daily religious practices that 
would often interfere with the duties of their 
state in life. They put the cart before the 
ox and naively believe that novenas of all 
kinds are enough to make them holy and 
apostolic. At the beginning of their “new 
way of life,” enthusiasm and consolations en- 
courage them to hope that they are succeed- 
ing in becoming exceptional souls with a 
great mission in the world. The immediate 
result is the “holier than thou” attitude that 
scuttles their apostolic action instead of 
stimulating it. 

Any “self-centered kind of spiritual for- 
mation” is the very opposite of the one 
needed for the apostolate. Trying to carve 
statutes out of our own souls is not the way 
to allow Christ to use us for His own pur- 
pose, which is to sanctify and save His fallen 
creatures. Therefore, any form of purely in- 
trospective spirituality is insufficient: it 
leads to self-concern instead of self-dedica- 
t10n. 


BASIC APPROACH 


The lay apostle must face the problem of 
SPIRITUAL FORMATION with two basic 
notions: 

1. I need the right kind of convictions; 

2. I must nourish these convictions by a 

few well chosen, regular, religious 
practices. 

First, we ask ourselves “What is a con- 
viction?” Let us say that it is a personal 
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belief acquired through sincere and prayer- 
ful consideration. Deep-rooted convictions 
fortify the will for action. What basic con- 
victions are needed for the apostolate? One 
must be convinced of the supremacy of the 
supernatural over the natural; he must also 
learn the relationship between the two. 
When he does, it becomes easy to grasp the 
meaning of spiritual formation and its prac- 
tical implications. 

The first implication of this basic concept 
concerns the vital difference between philan- 
thropic and apostolic work. Unless moti- 
vated by the theological virtue of charity, 
the works of mercy instructing the igno- 
rant, for example — are not yet apostolic. 
Furthermore, the ultimate objective of the 
apostolate is going to be, through spiritual 
formation, precisely defined and strongly 
pursued. Not only the value, but the en- 
during efficiency, of the lay apostolate de- 
pends a great deal upon the clarity of dis- 
tinction between genuine charity and phi- 
lanthropy — doing good for purely natural, 
not supernatural, motives. 

The second basic conviction that must be 


considered as an essential requirement of 
spiritual formation for the lay apostle con- 
cerns the exact nature of our relation with 
and to God. We go to God through Christ 


as our universal Mediator. But what is 
Christ? What do we know about Him? 
One of the greatest mistakes among Chris- 
tians is to know Christ merely as a wonder- 
ful and outstanding HAS BEEN. These peo- 
ple know the details of His earthly life un- 
til Ascension Day, and they wait for His re- 
turn at the end of the world. Others look 
at Him as God but forget that He is hypo- 
statically the God-Man; they forget that His 
sacred humanity is the point of contact be- 
tween God and mankind. 

It is agreed by all Christians that Christ 
is the source of justification and sanctifica- 
tion through the Mysteries of the Incarna- 
tion and the Redemption. It is through 
Him that divinity and humanity meet to 
settle the case of man’s salvation. This is 
the doctrine of the universal mediation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, too many do not go all the way in the 
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inevitable implications of this basic dogma. 
As a consequence, Christ becomes a foggy 
Savior, One who redeems souls nowadays by 
remote control without any personal pres- 
ence. Such confusion is the worst stum- 
bling-block to spiritual formation. Our rela- 
tions with God are personal and super- 
natural through the mediation of His divine 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


FOUNDATION WORK 


Before the selection and adoption of regu- 
larly performed religious practices for his 
spiritual growth a good lay apostle may well 
clarify and build up a few essential convic- 
tions that will make him fall in love with 
supernatural realities, the basic and essential 
supernatural realities. How can one achieve 
this? It is very simple. Take the case of 
a great musician. Even if naturally talented, 
he has to begin by learning tediously the 
basic technique of the instrument he wants 
to play. His persevering efforts soon pro- 
duce interests; interest kindles love; and 
love creates passion. An artist (not merely 
an entertainer) is a passionate lover of his 
art. 

With due reservations for limping com- 
parisons, we may say that a truly apostolic 
layman resembles an artist fallen in love 
with his art. A red-hot apostle is a Chris- 
tian fallen in love with the Basic supernat- 
ural realities; the knowledge of which he 
wants to spread, and the love of which he 
wants to enkindle in the hearts of his fellow- 
men. 


WHICH REALITIES? 


First, the lay apostle must be familiar with 
and conscious of the nature of the super- 
natural life. The doctrine of sanctifying 
grace, that divinely bestowed power which 
lifts us from the natural to the supernatural, 
must be the core of whatever religion offers. 
The title of Christian is not merely a certifi- 
cate of good conduct, as so many people 
seem to believe. It is infinitely more than 
that; a true Christian is a Child of God on 
his way home (Heaven). Therefore, the 
genuine apostolate has only one purpose: to 
multiply the CHILDREN OF GOD and 
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keep them healthy in living their divine life, 
i.e., to help them to acquire and to maintain 
sanctifying grace in their souls. 

Very few, if any, Christians give up ex- 
plicitly the desire to enter Heaven after 
their earthly life. But the great majority 
grope, fumble and stumble on how they will 
get there. They refuse to think about it, or 
they feel satisfied with a superficial answer 
that could be summed up as follows: “some- 
how the goodness and mercy of God will get 
me there.” So, they are confused and half- 
hearted in their determination to gain the 
eternal reward. Unconsciously, they think 
that it will simply happen. But eternal sal- 
vation does not happen — it has to be won 
the hard way, by the Way of the Cross, in a 
spirit of submission and obedience to our 
divine Savior, Jesus Christ. 


IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVE 


The end of our life as Christians has to 
be immediate, simple, specific, magnetic and 
divine. It must be a personalized objective 
that never changes, an objective that we 
want more than anything else for ourselves 
and our neighbor. It will be an objective 
from which stream all divine truths, com- 
mandments, sacraments, the liturgy and any 
pious devotions known and approved by the 
Church. Now, what is this immediate end 
for which every man exists? It is God 
Himself, who infuses His very life into our 
souls. Possession of sanctifying grace as the 
soul of the supernatural life is the very first 
and basic step towards spiritual formation. 


APOSTOLIC MOTIVATION 


The layman, as an apostolic worker, needs 
much more than the earnest desire to save 


his own soul. He must know the existence 
and nature of the Mystical Body of Christ 
and its imperative implications. The effects 
of baptism, confirmation, the Eucharist, and 
other sacraments are also a most precious 
source of spiritual motivation, awakening 
the sense of responsibility towards one an- 
other with regard to eternal salvation. A 
merely natural motivation is not sufficient. 
Dedication for service to others that stems 
from pity, compassion, natural generosity 
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might make one a temporary philanthropist, 
but not a persevering lay apostle. Unless 
one learns that he has a work to do within 
the Mystical Body of Christ, work that no 
one else can do for him, he will never reach 
the heights of a truly apostolic spiritual for- 


mation. 


FIND THE LIVING CHRIST 


When the above mentioned convictions 
are built within the potential lay apostle’s 
soul, the most important part of his spiritual 
formation begins: finding the living Christ 
on the altar, and within the visible Church, 
whose mission on earth is to continue the 
three-fold office of the historical Christ, who 
shed His blood on Calvary more than nine- 
teen centuries ago. For Catholics, the 
Church is much more than a human-divine 
organization. It is a living and life-giving 
organism, an integral part of the Mystical 
Christ. We are members of His Body and 
our growth within it is our privilege and 
responsibility. 

Christ’s presence in sacramental form is 
perpetuated on our altars and in our taber- 
nacles. Only in Him, through Him and by 
Him can we hope to see our natural achieve- 
ments become supernatural. Unless coun- 
tersigned and endorsed by Christ as the 
GOD-MAN, our prayers, deeds and suffer- 
ings are counterfeit money in the super- 
natural order, and therefore worth nothing. 
The apostolate must bear the supernatural 
seal. Otherwise it is mere philanthropy. 


STRENGTH IN CHRIST 


The Mystical Body is an ORGANISM. 
An organism without a head is helpless. Its 
head is Christ Himself. The apostolate con- 
sists essentially in fulfilling my work within 
this organism. Therefore, by myself I am 
helpless. But if I allow Christ to live with- 
in me (and this is sanctifying grace) and to 
work within me, I share His might and 
power and can hope that my apostolate (my 
work through Him for others) will be fruit- 
ful. But if I indulge in any form of self- 
sufficiency, I become barren in the super- 
natural order. On the other hand, I have to 
surrender to Him my natural abilities if I 
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em to be elevated to the level of 
supernatural instruments working with Him 
and through Him for the welfare of others. 
And thus, “what is lacking of the sufferings 
of Christ I fill up in my flesh for His Body, 
which is the Church” (Col. 1:24). 


want 


RELIGIOUS PRACTICES 


When Saint Piux X said that “the pri- 
mary and mos indispensable source of the 
Christian spirit is the participation in the 
mystery of the Altar,” it was much more 
than a pious statement. He meant that the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is the very heart 
of divine worship, the point of contact be- 
tween God and man, the most direct source 
of spiritual formation and apostolic power. 
Upon the Altar, Christ in Person, together 
with the members of His Mystical Body, 
perpetuates what he did on Calvary, through 
a silent but genuine apostolate. 

It is this apostolate of sacrifice, of prayer, 
reparation, and thanksgiving for all men 
which ascends to the heavenly Father, and 
from Him descends upon them in unceasing 
abundance. The Mass is, therefore, the 
power-plant of apostolic energy. This is 
why we exhort and urge our Confraternity 
leaders and workers to learn to know, ap- 
preciate and live their Mass in order to find 
the secret of a real and fruitful apostolate. 
Through the “Morning or Daily Offering” 
of all their acts to God, often repeated, at 
least mentally, during the day's work as ad- 
vocated by the Apostleship of Prayer, lay 
apostles will find the secret of courage, per- 
severance and the official endorsement of 
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the God-Man, without whom we can do 
nothing. What one actually does may ap- 
pear to be very little. But it is much better 
to have a little of the essential and divine 
than an overdose of rman-made devotions. 


LIVE CONTACT 


This pattern of spiritual formation es- 
tablishes a live contact between the lay 
apostle and his Commander-in-Chief. The 
divine “love-call” rings repeatedly within his 
soul: “Come to Me, all of you who are tired, 
and I will refresh you; come to me with your 
weakness and I will make you strong; come 
to me with your failures and I will turn 
them into spectacular successes; come to me 
with your sins, and I will not only forgive 
them, but destroy them; come to me with 
the dust of your daily chores, and I will turn 
them into the gold of eternal value; come to 
me and offer yourselves and your humble 
efforts on the paten upon which the Altar 
Bread is changed into my own Body and 
Blood, and I will consecrate and change 
your personal achievements into weapons of 
Redemption, not only for you, but also for 
the souls you have at heart to win for Me.” 

Even though spoken more than a century 
ago by Father Lacordaire, the following 
words can easily be heard by the lay apostle 
as part of Christ’s divine “love call”: “I 
want your eyes to continue to see; your ears 
to continue to hear; your lips to continue to 
speak and teach; your hands to continue to 
work; your feet to continue to walk and run 
after stray sheep; and, above all, your heart 
to continue to LOVE and SAVE souls.” 
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The Sacred and Profane In Judaism 


Leonard R. Sussman 
Executive Director, The American Council for Judaism, New York* 


UDAISM has been since its earliest begin- 
J nings an evolving, adapting religion 
whose lay adherents were expected to ponder 
as well as to pray. Not unnaturally, there- 
fore, questioning and re-examinations of 
faith are part of the fabric of Judaism. 


The following interpretation of Judaism 
is the result of such evaluation by laymen 
and rabbis of the American Council for 
Judaism. The Unitarian minister, Lester 
Mondale, in a recently published book, pref- 
aces his chapter on Judaism with this state- 
ment of the Council's views: 


“Throughout all of the history of our faith 
there has been an evolutionary development, 
on the one hand, providing a steady sophisti- 
cation of ideas about man, God and religion 
(starting with sacrificial slaying and coming 
up to modern universal Judaism); on the 
other hand, there has been the continuing con- 
flict which can be simplified for the moment 
as the struggle between the priest and the 
prophet. In every age, from the Biblical to 
the present, there have been counterparts of 
the priests and the prophets; there have been 
those who wanted a nationalistic, segregation- 
alist and folkist type of religion which in- 
volved much of one’s secular life as well as 
one’s spiritual aspirations; but there have also 
been others who sought to distill the essence 
of Judaism and produce a religion linked to 
man and God rather than to land and blood.” 


Mr. Mondale describes Jews in many ages 
who seek to return to Zion in the strict in- 
terpretation of certain Biblical passages. 
Some of these Jews saw Palestine as religious 
fulfillment, some as physical haven. 


*Mr. Sussman has been responsible for develop- 
ing the Council’s program of religious education. 
His department services more than 100 Reform 
congregations with texts, magazines and teachers’ 
aids. He is also a member of the curriculum com- 
mittee of the Council of Liberal Churches. His 
article is based on an address in October, 1958, 
before an interdisciplinary group of students at 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 


"Values in World Religions, Lester Mondale. 
Starr King Press, 1958. p. 71. 
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I cite these divergent interpretations of 
Judaism because they are at the core of the 
controversies raging within Judaism today. 
They are no longer matters of theology 
alone, or even matters of interest to Jews 
alone. For by one’s interpretation of Juda- 
ism, be he Jew or non-Jew, he determines 
his understanding of individual Jews and 
their Judaism. And because the state of 
Isarel has chosen to call itself the “Jewish 
state,” impelling new reasons have developed 
for knowing what Judaism does and does 
not require of its adherents. Unfortunately 
for those of us who would separate our re- 
ligion from our politics, public attitudes and 
policies on urgent issues in the Middle East 
are now being set partially on the basis of 
what it is thought Judaism and Jews require. 
We would do well, therefore, to discover 
what in the history of Judaism has come 
down to us as religion, and is therefore in- 
violate in modern American terms; and what 
comes to us as vestigial secular practices of 
some Jews but which can no longer be re- 
garded as “religious” in an America that 
separates church and state. 


ALL AMERICANS, and certainly Jews them- 
selves, would profit from closer examination 
of this issue, even though it means unravel- 
ling the complex threads of theology and 
history. At the core of the matrix is the 
intertwining of the wniversal and the par- 
ticular in Judaism. Stated differently, this 
is the distinction between the broad ethical 
purposiveness of Judaism, with its universal 
applicability in all places, among all people 
and in all ages, as distinct from the particu- 
lar demonstrations of these highest goals 
through evolving symbols, practices and in- 
terpretations. I compare the relationship of 
particularism and universalism in Judaism 
with the novel, Moby Dick. To some, this 
book is simply a great fish story — and it is; 
to many, it is a rather complex adventure 
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tale — and it is; and to some it is a fine 
morality play cast in a familiar idiom. To 
be sure, Moby Dick may be enjoyed for each 
of its ingredients by people of different out- 
look and even of vastly different ages. The 
fact that children enjoy the plot does not 
belie the meaningfulness of Melville’s moral 
to a sophisticated adult. Every reader brings 
to the page his own level of understanding 
and takes from it something more. For all, 
it is a satisfying and, even for the adventure- 
seeker, an uplifting experience. Who is to 
dictate what one person shall acquire from 
reading this book? 


Judaism, too, comes to us on a variety of 
levels and through an idiom vastly more 
allegorical, compounded by an army of 
writers, editors and commentators, working 
in many languages through many centuries 
and reflecting the many different modes of 
their own environment. 

Theodor Gaster puts this well: 


“A distinction must be preserved between 
what Judaism has to say and how it says it. 
When an ancient Hebrew said that God spoke 
with Moses on the top of a mountain, what he 
was really saying, in the only language then 
available, was that any code of laws which 
professes to set up a universal standard of 
human living must represent a link between 
the human and the divine — that is, must 
derive its authority from man’s apprehension 
of what the basic scheme of the universe 
really is. Today, thanks to the progress of 
philosophy and theology, it is possible to ex- 
press this idea in more rarefied, metaphysical 
terms; we can speak, for instance, of Natural 
Law as the ultimate source of human legisla- 
tion, or of the general inter-penetration of the 
punctual and the durative, the temporal and 
the eternal. But the fact that three thousand 
years ago, men used more primitive terms 
does not make the idea more primitive; at 
most, it makes the language antique.’ 


However, men have a way of falling back 
on the literal translation — or what they 
assume to be that — for it provides a 
seemingly ready answer. It also requires 
considerably less interpretation and per- 
sonal evaluation. However, those who 
seek in religion a rational as well as 


"Festivals of the Jewish Year, Theodor H. Gas- 
ter; William Sloane Associates, 1953. pp. 6, 7. 
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uplifting force to guide their lives will not 
accept every Biblical portion, as it has come 
down to us, as literal truth from either the 
historic or even the linguistic standpoint. 
Fortunately, by serving as guide rather than 
as dogma, Judaism makes. possible the con- 
tinuing evaluation of the past. Dr. Gaster 
puts this well when he fears that a lack 
of understanding of this phenomenon places 
Judaism “contantly in danger of degenerating 
into a traditional heirloom instead of being 
a living and organic form of self-expression; 
of becoming, that is, a matter of conserva- 
tion rather than of creation, something in- 
jected into Jews rather than projected out of 
them.”* 

Frazer's The Golden Bough provides many 
examples of legends and symbols common 
to tribes and peoples of the ancient world 
before the Hebrews entered the stage. Many 
of these myths and symbols were absorbed 
by Hebrews or recast in different forms. As 
Dr. Gaster points out, 


“The ceremonies of the Mosiac ‘day of 
Kippurim,’ with its purifications and lustra- 
tions, its confessions of sin and dispatch of a 
scapegoat, find perfect counterparts in the 
kuppuru rites of the Babylonians on the one 
hand and in the Ohoharahi celebrations of the 
Japanese on the other, both of them likewise 
designed to get rid of evil and contagion at 
the beginning of the agricultural year.” 


These and many other festivals, symbols and 
practices of modern Judaism may be traced 
to far earlier origins than Judaism itself. 
However, Judaism, even in the days of 
Moses, was a selective force which went be- 
yond the mere acquisition of new modes 
for their own sake; it used the symbol to 
raise the sights of man to higher ethical and 
moral goals. This was Judaism’s major con- 
tribution to thinking man; this can be Juda- 
ism’s continuing goal in modern society. 
Jews fall short of achieving Judaism's po- 
tential when they mistake the symbol for 
the essence, the ceremonial for the ethical 
value. More than that, when Jews con- 
centrate on the particularism to the’ disad- 
vantage of the universal, they blur the very 
factor which brought Judaism into being 


‘Ibid, p. 9. 
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and which provides its validity. For, to get 
back to the example of Kippurim, the pur- 
pose, says Gaster, was “not merely to remove 
impurity and blight, but annually to restore 
a dedicated people to the state of holiness 
mecessary to its mission; the Israelites had 
not merely to be clean, but to be ‘clean be- 
fore the Lord.’” 


REINHARD NIEBUHR in his recently pub- 
lished essays® examines what he calls this 
“unsolved problem of particularity and uni- 
versality” of Jews. He properly recognizes 
the dilemma facing Jews, paticularly since 
the establishment of the state of Israel which 
was formed, he says, partly by the heroic 
fight of Jews and “partly by the sympathies 
of the westen nations, possibly absolving 
their conscience for their involvement in 
the evil of Nazism.” But, he adds, “a sym- 
pathetic Christian cannot but observe that 
the Jewish ethic and faith, so impressively 
universal in the Diaspora, so fruitful in 
leavening Western civilization, is not 
morally safe when it becomes embodied in a 
nation like all other nations.” “... For a 
thousand years the Jews have served our 
common civilization by exploiting the uni- 
veralistic implications of their faith. If now 
after the terrible holocaust of the past decades 
they, or some of them, should function as a 
nation and not a church, we Christians can 
appreciate the impulse and the achievements 
which are the fruits of the impulse. But 
the (American) Council (for) Judaism is 
right when it insists that the two achieve- 
ments in particularity and universality must 
not be confused or the prestige of the one 
made the servant of the other.” 

Dr. Niebuhr has given considerable per- 
sonal support to various movements among 
Jews designed to aid the state of Israel. 
Significantly, nearly all of these movements 
appeal to Jew and non-Jew for political and 
financial support on the basis of either re- 
ligion or philanthropy or both. In view of 
the Council, a haven for refugees certainly 
had to be found; but neither we nor many 


"Pious and Secular America, Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1958. 


*lbid., pp. 110 and 111. 
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others supported a particular area in Pales- 
tine which was labeled by Zionists “The 
Jewish homeland.” Dr. Niebuhr’s support 
apparently was given on the basis of Pales- 
tine presumably providing an immediate so- 
lution to the problem of housing desperate 
refugees. He says, on the matter of prin- 
ciple, however, “Many Christians are pro- 
Zionist in the sense that they believe that a 
homeless people require a homeland; but 
we feel as embarrassed as anti-Zionist reli- 
gious Jews when Messianic claims are used 
to substantiate the right of the Jews to the 
particular homeland in Palestine; or when 
it is assumed that this can be done without 
injury to the Arabs.” 

It is important to recognize that Dr. Nie- 
buhr, in disavowing the Messianic role of 
the land or the state of Israel, is following 
what I believe is the finest tradition of Juda- 
ism as well as Christianity. For he sees in 


today’s knotty political problem of Arab ver- 
sus Israeli the core of the distinction be- 
tween particularism and universalism in 
If one accepts the ancient idiom, 


Judaism. 
“For out of Zion shall go forth the law 
and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem”— 
if one interprets this as a poetic injunction to 
Jews to go forth into life with a noble ethic 
ever before them, an ethic derived, to be 
sure, from the ancient Middle East; — then 
there is no question of fulfilling prophecy 
by providing a physical “return” to Zion. In- 
stead, there can be a continuing allegorical 
returning to the teachings first emblazoned 
there. 

HOW IMPORTANT it is, in one’s interpreta- 
tion of Judaism, to separate the idiom from 
the meaning, the particular from the univer- 
sal. Even as ardent a Christian Zionist as 
Dr. Niebuhr, carefully defined his support 
of Israel as a matter of humanitarianism. 
However, most Jews (and, sadly, many non- 
Jews who share Dr. Niebuhr’s deep sym- 
pathy for persons in need) have not had Dr. 
Niebuhr’s matchless insights or the intel- 
lectual honesty displayed in these essays. For 
all too many supporters of political and secu- 
lar causes among Jews today assign some basic 
religious motive, goal or justification to their 
words and deeds. This further serves to 
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confuse the sacred and the profane. It at- 
tributes the virtues of the one to the com- 
promises and expediencies of the other. It 
implies that the religion of Judaism has 
built into it a set of secular and political 
aspirations; and that, because of either a 
past or present tie to something called “re- 
ligious,” certain presently non-religious ac- 
tivities somehow acquire dispensations and 
immunities in the secular world; or, at the 
very least, that men of good will should 
support these secular movements such as 
Zionism out of respect for Judaism as a 
sister religion. 

To be sure, the majority of Jews them- 
selves have only a vague understanding of 
the relationship between Judaism, the reli- 
gion, and the secular state of Israel. At this 
moment, a great controversy is raging among 
Jews throughout the world on the subject, 
“What is a Jew?” Almost all newspapers 
and quarterlies devoted to Jews or Judaism 
have, during the past two months, published 
millions of words on this issue. Even the 
Journalistic United Press International cir- 
culated a long analysis of the subject which 
has already been printed in more than 200 
daily newspapers throughout the United 
States. At the heart of the issue lies the 
question of what one expects from Judaism 
and, by virtue of that choice, how one con- 
ceives of himself as a Jew. 

If, for example, one accepts the Council’s 
definition of a Jew, there is no confusion 
over terms. To us, a Jew is one who accepts 
Judaism for himself or associates himself 
with his antecedent’s acceptance of it. His 
religion has nothing to do with his na- 
tionality status. However, some Jews con- 
sider themselves part of a so-called “world- 
wide Jewish nation with its center in the 
state of Israel.” This is the definition of a 
former president of the Zionist Organization 
of America. And this is the credo of as 
knowledgeable a “Jewish nationalist” as 
Prime Minister Ben-Gurion of Israel. In a 
historic statement on July 18, 1957, Mr. 
Ben-Gurion declared: 


‘Il am a Jew first, and an Israeli only after- 
wards, for in my conviction the State of Israel 
was created for and on behalf of the whole 
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Jewish people, though from now on the fu- 
ture of the Jewish people depends on the sur- 
vival, growth and consolidation of the 
State... 

“There is a national unity of the Jews. of 
the world — a unity based upon a common 
destiny, a great common historical heritage 
and common aspirations for the future. 

“What has secured the survival of the Jew- 
ish people throughout the generations, and led 
to the creation pf the State is the Messianic 
vision of the prophets of Israel, the vision of 
redemption for the Jewish people and for all 
humanity. The State of Israel is an instru- 
ment for the realization of this Messianic vi- 
sion. 

“Even in the free countries, the Jews of the 
Diaspora do not enjoy complete freedom and 
equality as men and as Jews. 

“The Law of the Return is an expression 
of the supreme mission of the State of Israel: 
the ingathering of the exiles.’” 


Embodied in this statement are four basic 
propositions: (1) Jews everywhere are part 
of one national group; (2) Israel is the ful- 
fillment of Biblical prophecy; (3) Israel is 
organized to validate its citizenship and 
other secular legislations by employing a lit- 
eral and particularistic translation of Bibli- 
cal and other religious works: (4) it is 
Israel's mission to persuade every Jew ulti- 
mately to emigrate to Israel. 

This is the crux of the problem presented 
to the world — and to Jews in particular — 
by recurring demands of the Zionist move- 
ment for specific political support on behalf 
of Israel on the basis of repeatedly renewed 
religious linkages. Here, again, one may re- 
call Reinhold Niebuhr’s dilemma and his 
resolution of it by denying Messianic and 
prophetic fulfillment to Zionist causes, 
though some of them have humanitarian 
validity. 

THESE BASIC differences among Jews, on 
the subject of Judaism, have caused one re- 
vered scholar, Dr. Abraham Cronbach, to 
write, “Even among those who espouse 
Judaism in its religious sense, the diversities 
are manifold. We would do well to say 
‘Judaisms’ in the Plural.” So great have 
been these differences that they have pro- 
duced through the centuries a continuous re- 


"Jersualem Post, July 19, 1957, “Credo of a 
Jew.” 
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evaluation of what is Judaism at any given 
time. For in addition to lacking dogma, 
Judaism has always lacked unity — both as 
a theology and, for much of its existence, 
as a mode of life. From one early Hebrew 
tribe to another, for example, there was 
very little commonality except perhaps their 
desert origin and the memory of a desert 
god. They had been Habiru, or nomadic 
hired hands, among many tribes before they 
started moving into Canaan about 1700 
B.C.E. Even then, there were stong influ- 
ences to accept Baal and other Canaanite 
gods in contrast with the Hebrews’ own. 
And when Yahveh and later a universalistic 
God-idea became the center of Israelitish and 
Judean life, the controversy raged over 
whether the myriad priestly rites were to be 
observed or not. The prophets then appeared 
to point out that priestly rites had so ob- 
scured the earlier visions of an ethical, mes- 
sianic life as to make a farce out of religious 
practice. How much more plainly could 
anyone have spoken than Amos: “I hate, I 


despise your feasts and I take no delight in 


your solemn assemblies.” This, according 
to Amos, was God speaking; this was not 
the creation of a new religion out of the 
old, burt it certainly was a dramatic appeal 
for re-translation of the older idiom. If 
the language of early Judaism had been 
perverted by the priests, then, said the 
prophets, we must return to fundamentals 
and rediscover what it was in the beginning 
that motivated priests as well as their ante- 
cedents to establish ritual and symbol as 
educative tools and reaffirmations of the 
Covenant. Certainly, said the prophets, one 
may retain priestly rite but only if it serves 
the higher purpose of expressing the noble 
aspirations of man. 


Some Jews have always chosen to follow 
the priestly course; others prefer to empha- 
size the call of the prophets, who have been 
the conscience of Judaism throughout the 
centuries. This does not mean, however, 
that any denomination in Judaism is in- 
trinsically linked to either the particularistic 
or universalistic basic approach to our 
faith. For example, one may be an Or- 
thodox or traditionalist Jew in the denomi- 
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national sense and yet not be a “Jewish 
nationlist” in the political sense. Some 
of the most ardent anti-Zionists are among 
the most devoutly Orthodox Jews. The 
traditionalist, understanding the role of 
ritual and symbol in traditional Judaism, 
and knowing the idiom as well as the 
inner meaning for which it stands, may 
choose to express his religiosity in the tradi- 
tional manner. He may still respond in all 
non-religious areas of his life like any other 
American, requiring no special political or 
secular attachments or policies. Similarly, 
a Jew who is called Reform by denomina- 
tion may have selected those forms of prac- 
tice and worship which fit his needs, derived 
from the same sources as the traditionalist, 
but which are fewer and adapted to modern 
practice. Both the traditional and the Re- 
form Jew, therefore, may have chosen to 
emphasize the spirit of universalism even 
while accepting varying degrees of particu- 
laristic practice. However, it is also possible 
for both the Orthodox and the Reform Jew 
to accept the literal, particularistic interpre- 
tation which emphasizes ritual and symbol 
for their own sakes and eschews the broader, 
universal goals. This may mean — for 
Orthodox and Reform alike — accepting the 
secular commitments of the “Jewish nation- 
alist” movement. All of the alternatives can 
be validated in the history of Judaism. All 
who choose, however, have — in my be- 
lief — the solemn responsibility to them- 
selves first to understand the alternatives. If, 
then, they make public issue of their choice 
or of their activities as Jews, they have the 
further responsibility to all Jews (and to the 
public) to state the basis of their partisan- 
ship, as well as to understand fully in ad- 
vance the broader implications of their 
choice. 


Let me be specific. It is one thing for 
a Jew to accept in his own life a full share 
of traditional interpretations and practices. 
He has every right to do so. However, he 
does not have the right to disparage the 
equal rights of other Jews to accept less of 
the particular and more of the universal. 
If he carries this further and speaks publicly, 
implying that Jews generally support one 
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or another secular or political cause, he is 
then guilty of misrepresentation. For there 
is no organic community of Jews in this 
country and there is nothing in Judaism to 
require it. To be sure, there have been 
times and places where Jews have been seg- 
regated or self-segregated. Naturally, in the 
ghettos of medieval times or even in the 
modern £ehillah of Eastern Europe, Jews 
had official spokesmen for secular as well 
as religious purposes. Those who seek a 
return to this pre-emancipation status should 
say so; but Jews who accept emancipation 
as a right and as a challenge should not fall 
lazily into the habit of accepting spokesmen 
who don the garb of the sacred when seek- 
ing support of the profane. 


MEMBERS of the American Council for 
Judaism have made their choice. In their 
personal lives they seek to free Judaism 
of all secular ties and practices. What makes 
one a Jew is adherence to Judaism and vol- 
untary identification with the membership 
connected with it. 


“Choice” is the key word, and to facili- 
tate the practice of Judaism by like-minded 
Jews, the Council has produced a religious 
education program of its own. This is 
rooted in the fundamental Covenant of 
Sinai with emphasis on the prophetic teach- 
ings. We stress only those particularisms 
which we feel are suitable for this day and 
this place; but, assuredly, particularisms 
there are, along with our stress on the uni- 
versal aspect of Judaism. We emphasize 
the evolving nature of our faith from the 
humblest beginnings to the present, and 
we try to make clear how changing idioms 
have often altered Jewish practices from one 
century to another while leaving the central 
core intact. This gives us leave to become 
as creative as the mind of man can be in 
seeking forms and symbols born out of mod- 
ern needs, yet as traditional in theme as the 
Covenant itself. 


Perhaps in all of this the Council is really 
endeavoring to put into practice what Mar- 
tin Buber calls the theory of “dialogue.” 
For him, genuine dialogue ensues “where 
each of the participants really has in mind 
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the other or others in their present and 
particular being, and turns to them with 
the intention of establishing a living mutual 
relation between himself and them.”* In 
his singularly poetic prose he concludes his 
chapter on dialogue, saying, “And if there 
is nothing that can so hide the face of our 
fellow-man as morality can, religion can 
hide from us as nothing else can, the face 
of God. Principle there, dogma here, I 
appreciate the ‘objective’ compactness of 
dogma but behind both there lies in wait 
the — profane or holy — war against the 
situation’s power of dialogue, there lies in 
wait the ‘once-for-all’ which resists the un- 
foreseeable moment. Dogma, even when its 
claim of origin remains uncontested, has 
become the most exalted form of invulnera- 
bility against revelation. Revelation will 
tolerate no perfect tense, but man with the 
arts of his craze for security props it up to 
perfectedness.”® 


Is Buber a heretic? Only if one believes 
that Judaism cannot stand the glare of con- 
stant re-examination. Buber is probably no 
more and no less a heretic than was Spinoza, 
who said that for proper understanding of 
the Bible we must “relate the environment 
of all the prophetic books extant.” He con- 
tinued: “. . . that is, the life, the conduct, 
and the studies of the author of each book, 
who he was, what was the occasion, and 
the epoch of his writing, whom did he 
write for, and in what language. Further, 
it should inquire into the fate of each book: 
how it was first received, into whose hands 
it fell, how many different versions there 
were of it, by whose advice was it received 
into the Bible, and, lastly, how all the books 
now universally accepted as sacred, were 
united into a single whole. . . .”2° 


“Between Man and Man, by Martin Buber. Bea- 
con Press, 1955. p. 19. 


"Ibid. p. 18. 


Works of Spinoza, Volume I. 
tions, 1955. p. 103. 
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I 


NE OF THE thorniest problems in edu- 

cation today is the w#ilization of the 
so-called audio-visual materials. It is not 
that audio-visual techniques are new, for 
teachers have employed them for centuries. 
Many of the parables, such “the lillies,” in- 
dicate that our Lord may have utilized audio- 
visual methods in teaching. Why is it, then, 
that a new problem has been presented to 
us by audio-visual materials? And, what is 
the nature of this problem in present-day 
education? 

The problem involves the utilization of 
modern audio-visual materials, such as films, 
filmstrips, and records in the living, teaching 
situation. It is hard to make them “fit.” 
Often they do not seem to be a part of the 
organic growth of education. And the ma- 
terials we are speaking of are precisely the 
ones which potentially are the most effective. 
The chalkboard, mounted pictures, models, 
etc., give us no more difficulty than they 
ever did. It is the new innovations which 
cause us concern and their potential power, 
moreover, is tremendous. 

Simply because they are new might appear 
to be the reason for the difficulry. There 
is mot a back-log of experience to give us 
perspective on these new media and perhaps 
in time they will find their respective places 
in education. This, however, is not an ade- 
quate explanation, for there have been new 
techniques, such as the flannelgraph, which 
quite readily have been assimilated in the 
range of teaching tools. The newness of 
projected or recorded aids is not the domi- 
native reason for the problem they present. 

The reason is more likely to be found in 
distribution and cost. These factors, in 
large part, limit the teacher in being familiar 
beforehand with the material he is going 
to introduce into the class. They also have 


effect on the timing, for not always are 
materials readily or conveniently available. 
But even at that, distribution and cost are 
not chiefly responsible for the problem of 
integrating audio-visual materials into the 
teaching situation. 


THE PROBLEM arises in the fact that they 
are not tailor-made by the teacher for his 
particular class. Non-projected materials, 
even when commercially produced, are at 
least re-made, in the sense that the teacher 
has selected the material, taken it home, and 
become familiar with it. As a result he 
comfortably and naturally introduces it into 
his teaching and progresses onward without 
a sense of there having been a foreign intru- 
sion. For these reasons, filmstrips which a 
teacher or church school may purchase and 
use repeatedly and which also can be adapted 
through script changes, are becoming more 
and more popular and are causing less prob- 
lems than motion pictures and even film- 
strips with recorded narration or dialogue. 

But we cannot say that there is no solu- 
tion to the problems created by motion pic- 
tures and sound filmstrips. It would be 
extremely unwise to forfeit so easily these 
mighty tools, for the power and impact of 
motion pictures and even sound filmstrips 
are too valuable to be disregarded. 


We have indicated one side of the diffi- 
culty they present; that is, they are not made 
by the teacher for his class. The other side 
is that they are made by someone else for 
a general purpose. In other words, motion 
pictures and sound filmstrips always have 
the obligation of justifying, in one way or 
another, the huge sums which have gone into 
their production. The producer must have 
the sales counter in mind before the first 
expenditure is made. And the sales counter 
is a generalized market. 
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IT IS PRECISELY at the sales counter that 
we need a tool for evaluation, for here is 
the meeting-place of producer and consumer. 
This holds true even of sponsored films and 
filmstrips, ones which curriculum writers 
have commissioned to be produced for the 
specific needs of a denomination and a set 
curriculum. There still must be the gener- 
alized enterprise of creating the material in 
the first place — and the particular teacher 
is not included. 


Evaluation, then, is the place where utili- 
zation begins. Despite their crucial position 
in the process, the techniques of evaluation 
have not been considered to the same ex- 
tent as, say, the nuts and bolts of equipment 
operation or the ABC’s of utilization. For 
one thing, it is a more difficult line of in- 
quiry. To serve this end, a form has been 
devised for the evaluation of materials. It is 
this form and an explanation of it which 


| 


will comprise the balance of this article. 


II 


WITH THE FIRST QUESTION it becomes 
apparent that the form supposes a creative 
attitude toward education. Its opposite, the 
restrictive attitude, accepts the curriculum as 
an accurate, universally valid outline of how 
learning is going to take place in every 
class using the curriculum. The teacher 
whose attitude this represents does not have 
a mind of his own, and if the film pro- 
ducer in a printed catalogue states that his 
film is for all ages, then this teacher is likely 
to accept the authority of the printed word, 
unless otherwise encouraged. Our form 
does not ask what the producer thinks nor 
what the professional reviewers have had to 
say. It asks very directly, “According to 
your own judgment, with whom may this ma- 
terial be used?” It does not even suggest 
second-guessing, like, “for whom is this ma- 
terial intended?” The value of stating the 
question as we have not only sets us off in 
the right direction, but it may inspire a 
new idea. For instance, the producers and 
reviewers may consider a particular filmstrip 
appropriate to younger children only. On 
the other hand, the leader of a group of 
young mothers may view the filmstrip and 


see the possibility of using it with her 
special interest group. Proper utilization 
involves precisely this kind of personal, 
creative selection. 

The second question is so obvious that 
perhaps it is superfluous. 


Il 


WE COME NOW to the unique and most 
significant feature of our form, the second- 
ary content or SC-scale. If the primary con- 
tent of religious films has caused difficulties, 
because of its elusive nature, the secondary 
content has, for the most part, gone without 
notice and for that reason has created greater 
problems. Neither the producer nor the 
consumer has been alert to nor has had the 
means of pin-pointing the secondary content, 
by which we mean the effect of the presenta- 
tion through dramatic structure, dialogue, 
acting, direction, and editing — in short, 
the meaning or effect of the product as a 
whole. As a result many so-called religious 
films used in Christian education have been 
presenting irreligious, immoral or contra- 
dictory concepts. Although the primary 
content of a film may be orthodox in every 
way, the effect of the presentation may 
more strongly be saying the very opposite. It 
is this possible effect which the SC-scales 
are expected to reveal. 

The scale was devised by first considering 
two essential Christian values or relation- 
ships — truth and love — which should 
be reflected in every expression of the Chris- 
tian faith. This consideration in itself repre- 
sents a vast theoloical area too involved for 
this article. It was from such consideration, 
however, that the secondary content scale 
emerged. The values or qualities chosen to 
comprise the scale represent the absence of 
either love or truth, or various combinations 
of them. For instance, stereotypy results 
when both love and truth are equally absent 
in a dramatic piece, while authoritarianism 
results when love ceases to exist, and arti- 
ficiality is a defiance of truth. 


1. The Authoritarian Scale. It is in- 
tended to reveal the film’s assumptions about 
education and religion as either authoritarian 
of creative in nature. Content-oriented ma- 
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A FORM FOR THE EVALUATION OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Motion picture 
722: = rials : Filmstrip 


Soundstrip 
PRODUCER: . ‘ Slide set 


B&W ____ Color 
DISTRIBUTOR: - ee ce eee ee pi niheen aba aan Study guide 


1. According to your own judgment, with whom may this material be used? 


K P J JH SH ( ,¢ a | Family__._ Teachers___ Special__-. 


2. What is the primary content of this material? 
Old Testament Missions 
._._New Testament Seasonal 
Jesus Christ Stewardshi 
Church doctrine 
Church history 


Church practice hristian education 


3. Are any of the following qualities or values present in the secondary content of this material? 
Authoritarianism h 

Manipulation 

Patronization 

Stereotypy 

Over-simplification 


Artificiality 


What is the theological content of this material? 


Fundamentalist Conservative ---Liberal -— ~-.._....____________ Denominational. 


Does this material predominantly 


.__.Deepen appreciation? Raise questions? __ Answer questions? 


How would you use this material in class? 


___Introduce unit Motivate behavior An original, specific use: 


___Enrich unit For worship 


__._Summarize unit -—_-_For entertainment 


How would you rate this material? 


___Excellent Good Fair Me __.Useless 
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terial is more likely to rank higher on this 
scale than need-centered material. Religion 
conceived as centered either on the au- 
thority of a sacerdotal hierarchy or the ver- 
batim authority of the Bible will also be 
likely to rank high on this scale. The same 
is true when there is assumed to be a de- 
finitive statement of the faith in a cate- 
chism or “key.” To the other extreme is the 
concept of the priesthood of all believers. 
Stated in another way, it is assumed that 
we each must work out our own salvation. 
If a particular film ranks low on the authori- 
tarian scale, indication is given that its effect 
is to motivate the individual creatively to 
work out his own salvation rather than to 
suggest that salvation comes by submission 
to authority. 

Security is always bought at a price. The 
security provided by submission to authority 
is at the expense of individual liberty, in- 
tegrity and responsibility. Furthermore, the 
authority itself, should it even desire it, 
would find it difficult to express certain 
non-authoritarian concepts, for instance the 
If this 


concept of God as a loving Father. 
is the primary content of a film which also 
weighs heavily on the authoritarian scale, 
the secondary content conveys the basic as- 
sumption of the filmmaker that God is really 


a stern and forbidding Judge. If he is like 
a father, he is shown as being like a father 
when he is most distant and formidable. 

It must be said that the authoritarian scale 
does not necessarily condemn authoritarian 
notions about education and religion. Should 
the reviewer using the scale value this con- 
cept of religion and find that a particular 
film ranks high on the authoritarian scale, 
then he may have found a product which 
will be useful in teaching the desired atti- 
On the other hand, should the re- 
viewer value the individual's responsibility 
for coming into relationship with God, de- 
spite the overt, primary content of the film, 
it is likely to be useless. 


tude. 


2. The Manipulative Scale. This has to 
do with the attitude toward people expressed 
by the author toward his characters and the 
characters one for the other. Critical for 
Protestant theology is the respect due to 


persons irrespective of their condition or 
position. Films which do not reflect this 
respectful attitude, despite whatever other 
merits they have, do disservice to the cause 
of the Gospel. When the author begins to 
manipulate his characters, violating their in- 
tegrity as characters and bending them to 
fic a plot, in the most subtle fashion he is 
giving sanction to the manipulation of real 
persons. This sort of manipulation is most 
likely to occur in the film which scores 
highly on the over-simplified scale as well 
as, perhaps, the authoritarian. 

Less subtle are the attitudes expressed by 
the characters for one another. As ati illus- 
tration, a recent religious television film con- 
fused zeal with lack of respect for the dig- 
nity of the individual. The central figure, 
a man who did not attend church, was 
throughout the presentation badgered and 
hounded by the wife, parson and physician 
until a viewer with any sensibility at all 
would say, “Lay off!” Far from attracting 
the non-churchman, this film would cause 
any sensible person to run the other direc- 
tion as far and as fast as possible and then 
draw a breath of free, liberating fresh air. 


3. The Patronization Scale. This is in- 
tended to reveal the attitude of the film 
toward the viewer. Is the expressed attitude 
one of meeting the viewer with respect or 
is it patronizing? Does it assume that the 
viewer has capabilities which are to be chal- 
lenged and stimulated, or does it assume 
that the viewer is be coddled and cajoled? 
A high score on the authoritarian scale may 
oddly be coupled with a high score on the 
patronizing scale. The authoritarian, natur- 
ally, is anxious to maintain his position and 
the submissive attitude of those dependent 
upon him or the institution which he repre- 
sents. This may not be readily apparent 
but rather cleverly maneuvered. When the 
presentation makes excursions periodically 
into seemingly scholarly realms but does 
not actually develop that material, it is likely 
that such excursions were included to im- 
press and not enlighten an audience which is 
considered unintelligent and uncritically im- 
pressionable. While it would appear that 
the presentation is challenging, or informa- 
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tive, it is in reality patronizing and assum- 
ing a less mature and less capable audience 
than the authority which lies behind the 
presentation. 


In audio-visual materials for children and 
young people, the patronizing will assume 
other manifestations. The dangers of pa- 
tronizing are not only the re-inforcement of 
authoritarianism, but another tragic outcome. 
This often comes about with the best inten- 
tions and from an attitude poles apart from 
authoritarianism. It is the patronizing which 
occurs when we say “little prayers” and 
read “little stories” to the children. The 
assumption made by the audience, and in- 
ferred by the leader, although he would not 
admit it, is that God and religion are also 
“little” and something to be outgrown. The 
tragedy and consequences of presenting the 
Gospel in this fashion are apparent. Elusive 
as the patronizing attitude is, it is something 
to be alert for and guarded against. 


4. The Stereotypy Scale. Stereotypes 
are based upon certain assumptions which 
are carried along with the stereotype figures. 
When stereotypes are used at their best in 
motion pictures or dramas, they have con- 
sciously been employed to relieve the neces- 
sity of involved character delineation. John 
Huston made abundant use of stereotypes in 
The Oxbow Incident. There were the 
righteous sheriff, the generous bar-tender, 
the happy executioner, etc. The director 
knew he could rely on the assumptions his 
audience would make when he introduced 
each of the stereotypes, and in this way he 
was actually fortifying the theme of his 
great film, which was a scathing denuncia- 
tion of making assumptions where law and 
order should have found justice and truth 
— in other words, should have seen through 
stereotypes. 

The difficulties with using stereotypes in 
religious films are two-fold. The more obvi- 
ous difficulty is the implication that religion 
looks upon persons, not as unique indi- 
viduals, but as types — that each of us 
somehow is lost to God as Dr. Bones or Mrs. 
Rich, or Mr. Average in the anonymity of 
stereotypy. The more obscure difficulty is 
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revealed by a further analysis of the pagan 
cultural assumptions which they may in- 
clude. The fact that there are assumptions 
is made clear by a study of motion picture 
advertisements where stereotypes are fre- 
quently employed to indicate succinctly the 
nature of the film. “Hordes of natives” are 
often set in opposition to the white man 
hero, for instance. The assumptions are 
that the white man is an individual of per- 
sonal worth, while the natives come in 
hordes — a word used with animals. Some- 
how the natives are not real persons. They 
are not assumed to have individuality or 
personal worth. Therefore, while they 
heighten the conflict with the hero by their 
sub-human nature, they are also fair game 
for slaughter like a horde of animals. Of 
course in some films they are patronized 
by Big Brother, the messianic white man 
who resolves the difficulties experienced by 
the natives of the jungle or island and then 
settles down as their benevolent dictator. 

It is assumptions such as these which be- 
come involved in stereotypes, and when 
stereotypes are found to be employed in re- 
ligious films, these assumptions must be fer- 
reted cut and judged for their Christian or 
unchristian values. The chances are that a 
high score on the stereotypy scale will re- 
veal the presence of assumptions which are 
not altogether compatible with the Gospel. 


5. The Over-simplification Scale. This 
is directed toward the statement of the prob- 
lem and its solution. Is the material a re- 
flection of the real world and the complexi- 
ties of life, or does it express a naive under- 
standing of the human predicament and a 
too facile solution? Audio-visual materials 
which do not imply the complex nature of 
reality and which suggest an automatic, ef- 
fortless salvation do a disservice to religion. 
For those not experiencing the agonizing 
struggle for the meaning of life, the material 
may result in an immediate sense of well- 
being and satisfaction. It has been a kind 
of pseudo-religious entertainment. In the 
long run, however, the recollection of this 
presentation may cause an individual, when 
the time comes, to judge religion as super- 
ficial and incapable of understanding or 
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coming to grips with the real problems life 
is presenting him. 

Lacking any appreciation of the multiple 
problems of existence and the profound na- 
ture of religious experience, a film which 
ranks high on the over-simplification scale 
had better not be exhibited. This statement 
applies to more films than I care to think of. 


6. The Artificiality Scale. This is in- 
tended to measure the artificiality of the 
plot structure, the acting and even the set 
construction. Recently I viewed a filmstrip 
about the Resurrection. The problems in- 
herent in pictorializing the resurrection body 
of our Lord are severe enough, but in this 
particular filmstrip the stage lighting, the 
trees, grass, rocks —- the whole context — 
were grossly theatrical. There was no point 
of contact at all with the world and life as 
we know them. It was all fakery and the 
stage trick along with the 
The damage being done by this 
filmstrip in the name of religion is inestima- 
ble! 


IT MAY BE FELT that in the analysis sug- 


Resurrection 
rest of it. 


gested by the SC-scales, emphasis is being 
placed on subtleties, out of proportion to 


their importance or significance. I do not 
believe that is true. When one determines 
to produce a film or filmstrip, one has as- 
sumed a tremendous responsibility. Un- 
fortunately, these materials are seldom, if 
ever, the work of one man. And while the 
producer is morally responsible for the 
product of the group’s labors, he does not 
in every instance have the control necessary 
to fulfill his responsibility. The degree to 
which he succeeds is determined in the 
process of evaluation. An evaluation of a 
film which does not take into consideration 
these fundamental values as described in the 
scales, does not fully discharge its function. 
The reason why some audio-visual materials 
refuse'to become an organic part of Chris- 
tian education may be because, in these 
subtle aspects, they are contradictory and 
are working against the fundamental princi- 
ples of Christianity and education. 


NEXT, question 4 asks, “What is the the- 
ological content of this material?” Perhaps 
another question might be added: “What 
can be done about it?” For the truth is 
that sometimes theologically objectionable 
material can be omitted by turning off the 
projector, leaving the presentation open- 
ended for discussion. In the case of a film- 
strip, the script may be re-written and 
troublesome frames removed from the strip.’ 


The fifth question is intended to assist in 
answering the sixth — “Does this material 
predominantly: Deepen appreciation? Raise 
questions? Answer questions?” 


The sixth question leads from evaluation 
to utilization. “How would you use this ma- 
terial in class?” Again there is a write-in 
space. It is intended that the reviewer will 
consider an original use for the film which 
was never dreamed of by the producer. 
Once a film is placed on the market and 
is selected by a teacher, it is no longer the 
sole property of the producer. It now be- 
longs to the teacher as well. How the 
producer anticipated the film to be used is 
not the only criterion of utilization. How 
the teacher thinks he can use it becomes far 
more to the point. A pagan film, for in- 
stance, may be used by the teacher to help 
his class gain insights into the unchristian 
assumptions often made by our cultural in- 
dustry and with which we are surfeited 
daily. The producer would be aghast, but 
the teacher would have made the material 
his own. 


Lastly, “How would you rate this ma- 
terial?” If you are a stickler for quality, 
then use the rating for technical appraisal, 
otherwise use it to vent your feelings about 
the material as a whole. The last of the 
multiple choices — “useless” — is added for 
emotional gratification. If you have wasted 
twenty minutes in reviewing a film, how 
wonderful it is to check that answer! 


‘Frames may be removed by cutting and splic- 
ing or by holding one’s hand over the projector's 
lens and turning past the objectionable frames. 
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O GAIN AN INSIGHT into religious values 

at Notre Dame it is helpful to un- 
derstand the background of the school. It 
was founded in November, 1842, by a young 
French Missionary priest of the Congrega- 
tion of Holy Cross, Father Edward F. Sorin, 
C.S.C., and seven Brother companions. They 
stood in snow near an attractive lake. Ap- 
propriately they called their school Notre 
Dame du Lac. Two years later, in a sort 
of daring spirit, petition was made to the 
state of Indiana for the granting of charter 
as a University. It was given. In such 
enthusiasm there lies part of the reason for 
the significance of Notre Dame 

Since 1842 the institution has survived 
the typical hazards of a pioneer era. There 
have been poverty, fires, and epidemics. To- 
day the University spreads over some 1700 
acres. It is certainly a city in itself with 
butcher, baker, and candlestick maker. There 
are more than 6000 students, including an 
international element. The faculty of some 
600 includes eighty-four priests. All this 
on an exquisite campus. 

There is a spirit which pervades the place. 
Many sports writers would relate this with 
football. Others would identify it with the 
esprit of alumni. In fact it is something 
quieter, deeper, and stronger. It began in 
1842. It affects each student in varying 
ways. It has religious roots. These roots 
are theoretical and practical. Let us look at 
their results today. 


ON CAMPUS LIFE 

ALTHOUGH the University was established 
by Religious, and the major administrative 
burden is still carried on by the same, there 
are many highly competent laymen who con- 
tribute significantly to the life of the Uni- 
versity community. 

The majority of the students live in resi- 
dence halls. These are directed by chosen 


Holy Cross Religious. Each hall has a rector 
assisted by prefects. These men see to it 
that University regulations directed to good 
order are reasonably enforced. In a special 
way they are spiritual guides to the students, 
both directly and by way of example. These 
priests are in almost daily contact with the 
students. Most of these men double this 
work with teaching and administration. 
Consequently they are in touch with the 
University pulse. 

One of the special features of the Notre 
Dame system is the presence of an attractive 
chapel in each of the residence halls. There 
daily voluntary services are conducted. 

Each class has its chaplain. His is a 
full time job of spiritual counselling and 
guidance. This work has been built strongly 
upon the foundations especially strength- 
ened by the work of the then Chaplain, now 
Cardinal of Philadelphia, John F. O'Hara, 
Cau. 


There can be no doubt that this quiet 
manly relationship established between such 
experienced guides and young men has sig- 
nificantly contributed to the Notre Dame 
spirit. Although overcrowding since the 
war prevents somewhat the fullest effective- 
ness in such personal relations, the system 
still has strength. 


COLLEGIATE THEOLOGY 


NoTRE DAME is committed to serious 
theological inquiry. On the undergraduate 
level the students take twelve hours of Col- 
legiate Theology. These are classes meeting 
three times a week, and which are on an 
academic par with the other disciplines. The 
casting of an appropriate theology is no 
easy task. Until theology is truly “at home” 
in such a school it will not be the influ- 
ence it might be. In this respect intense 
efforts are being carried on at Notre Dame. 
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The freshman takes a course in Sacred 
Scripture. This is a search into the Old and 
the New Testaments taking advantage of 
many of the fruits of recent Scriptural 
scholarship. There are two doctrine courses 
together with a study of the Christian Life. 
This latter is an effort toward the formation 
of a contemporary Moral Theology. 

In the Arts and Letters College the Honors 
Students are given a more profound and 
searching inquiry. Their classes are smaller. 
Their abilities stretched. 

Undergraduate theology electives are cur- 
rently quite popular. This year for the 
first time a course was taught on the Great 
Religions of Mankind. Over thirty students 
chose this. The Christian Marriage course is 
always an attractive one. It fits in well with 
the Marriage Institute conducted annually 
for the Seniors. 

Others make a contribution to the Notre 
Dame theology, for example, the witty 
Church historian, Monsignor Philip Hughes, 
and the Canadian Old Testament Jesuit 
scholar MacKenzie. Both are of the char- 
acter of distinguished invited lecturers. 

The Staff itself meets on occasion in 
private and friendly gatherings with non- 
Catholic theologians. This is a broadening 
and enriching experience. 

The Notre Dame Staff would be the first 
to admit that a great deal remains to be 
accomplished in terms of producing a suf- 
ficient Christian intellectual impact upon 
the students. However solid efforts are 
being carried on 

These undergraduate efforts are coupled 
with a new Winter Graduate Program in 
Theology at the University. It has begun 
modestly. It is endeavoring to look at cur- 
rent problems with fresh theological in- 
sights. It is considering Christianity in 
terms of its live historical concepts. This 
Program is attracting a few of the Danforth 
Scholars. Such future teachers could well 
prove to be an effective modern means for 
the integration of theology with other disci- 
plines. 

KEyYs TO IMPACT — THE LITURGY 


ONE OF THE most significant develop- 
ments in the Catholic Church today is the 
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Liturgical Movement. Non-Catholics are 
aware of these “Roman stirrings.” The 
American Lutheran theologian, Dr. Jaroslav 
Pelikan, analyzes this in his recent book, 
The Riddle of Roman Catholicism. This 
movement has been catalyzed by the Instruc- 
tion of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
dated September 3, 1958. This was pre- 
pared by the personal direction of Pius XII. 
It directs that the faithful are to be trained 
to participate actively in the Sacred Liturgy. 
In fact this Instruction summarizes and com- 
bines into one document earlier papal docu- 
ments. The Notre Dame efforts have in- 
corporated the spirit of these documents. 
The Summer Liturgical graduate work under 
the guidance of the late Reverend Michael 
A. Mathis, C.S.C., have gained international 
renown. 


Recognized scholars such as Bouyer of 
France, Zolli of Rome, and Miss Mohrmann 
of the Netherlands have contributed to this 
reputation. Some of their writings provide 
a strong theoretical base to liturgical prac- 
tice. 

Such work has undoubtedly contributed to 
a certain openness toward modern worship 
at Notre Dame. Thus the Roman Letter of 
September 3, 1958, found the University ac- 
climatized in some ways to its spirit. The 
mind of the document is without doubt di- 
rected toward an intelligent common wor- 
ship. It would be designed to lessen indi- 
vidualism and formalism. 

In view of the Instruction there is a 
“Dialogue Mass” recited daily in the hall 
chapels, and on Sunday in the University 
Church. This is a type of Mass in which 
priest and people engage in a liturgical dia- 
logue — “Let us pray,” “Lift up your 
hearts,” “But deliver us from evil,” etc. This 
is but one aspect of a common prayer life 
which is developing. This does not exclude 
encouragement toward personal prayer. 

To imply that such liturgical prayer life 
has reached a full flowering at Notre Dame 
would be incorrect. There are stirrings 
which will fructify in years to come. 


7E.g. Liturgical Piety (Bouyer); Bible and Liturgy 
(Danielou); and The Early Liturgy (Jungmann). 
All published by the Notre Dame Press. 
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KEys TO IMPACT — THE 
STUDENT APOSTOLATE 


ANOTHER KEY to impact is to be found 
in more effective lay expression in the Catho- 
lic Church. At Notre Dame the most in- 
strumental individual in this regard has been 
the Reverend Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 

Father Putz was born in Bavaria on June 
1, 1909. He studied theology in France, 
and was ordained in Paris in 1936. His 
French background brought him into close 
contact with significant lay developments 
in the European Catholic Church — espe- 
cially those impregnated with the spirit of 
Canon Cardijn. This spirit sponsored the 
principle that for the Christianization of a 
milieu the most effective apostles are those 
of that environment — Doctors in the medi- 
cal profession, carpenters with carpenters, 
etc. This has been termed “the apostolate 
of like upon like.” It was this spirit which 
influenced Father Putz upon his appoint- 
ment to the faculty at the University of No- 
tre Dame in 1940. 

With a perceptive vision he immediately 
searched as to how young Christian intellec- 
tuals could go forth adequately armed into 
the world of today. He developed an elite 
to be trained specially for this work. They 
called themselves “The Young Christian Stu- 
dents.” They knew that to be effective they 
needed to pray, study, and discuss. They 
above all turned to the Scriptures. They 
sought out literature of stature. On the 
whole they turned to Europe for this. But 
gradually an American literature evolved. 
This came into being under the sponsorship 
of the Fides Publishers. Father Putz is 
President of this group. (Fides is distinct 
from the University.) A monumental publi- 
cation of Fides consisted in the work of the 
late Cardinal Suhard of Paris, The Church 
Today.” 

The work of Fides attracted the attention 
of reviewers for The New York Times. Its 


*“Ie can be truthfully said that no other docu- 
ments from any Church leader have done so much 
to make the vital need for the lay apostolate 
known and appreciated as the writings of Cardinal 
Suhard.” “The Fides Story,” The Ave Maria; 
Feb. 11, 1956. 
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art work received national awards. Its 
thought influenced young Christian minds. 
Many of these young people after graduation 
dropped out of specialized movements, but 
practically all had come to appreciate more 
deeply the contemporary role of the Chris- 
tian layman. A few remained specifically in 
the Jocist Movement. Of these some founded 
the Christian Family Movement which has 
gained definite position in the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is a power in influenc- 
ing Catholics toward a deeper sense of their 
marriage vocation. 


One should not overplay the immediate 
influence of the Young Christian Students 
at Notre Dame. However it cannot be 
denied that this is a part of the Christian 
pattern at the University. It is one of the 
bridges established between the study and 
the living of the Christian message. 


KEys TO IMPACT — RELIGIOUS PRACTICE 


BECAUSE of such an environment there is 
on the whole a manly spiritual growth. 
Some examples of this are indicated in stu- 
dent reaction to a religious survey:* 


Voluntary adoration in the chapel of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament: “Has Adoration helped you to 
develop a more personal love of Christ?” 

“I feel closer and freer to speak to our Lord 
in man-to-man fashion.” 

“Yes, I have gained more love for Christ 
this one year than all the other 18 years 
combined.” 

“I feel I have found a real friend in Christ.” 
Concerning growth in the spiritual life: “Has 

Notre Dame increased your fervor?” 

Eighty-three percent of the students (a 
cross section of 705 men) replied “yes.” 

“Fervor, maybe. Appreciation, yes. Depth, 
definitely.” 

“Not fundamentally. My home life was 
too good for that. However, I have improved 
here.” 


The majority of the students are prepar- 
ing for various professions as laymen. In 
such an environment it is not surprising that 
some decide to study for the priesthood. 


"Religious Survey of the Undergraduates 1954- 
55, p. 36. Notre Dame, Indiana, November, 1955. 


(continued on page 240) 
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Ernest M. Ligon, Ph.D. 


Professor of Psychology, Union College 


William A. Koppe, Ph.D. 


Research Associate, Union College 


The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of relevant 
research im psychology. It is prepared as a service by the staff of the Union Col- 


lege Character Research Project. 


Each section describes a group of findings which have been reported in 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, Volume 33, No. 4, August 1959. They are 


used by permission of the publishers. 


I. DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The role of parents is the subject of a 
variety of recent studies. A French investi- 
gator, Renier, compared 51 children (ages 
6-11 years) whose mothers worked and 
therefore were absent when the child re- 
turned from school with a matched group of 
102 control children. Educational retarda- 
tion was found in 33.5% of the experimen- 
tal children and 21.5% of control children. 
The most reliable difference was that chil- 


dren of working mothers had a pervasive 


feeling of isolation. Yoneyama found that 
low socioeconomic conditions and unfavora- 
ble family attitudes to child training were 
associated with aggressiveness among 85 
Japanese day nursery children between the 
ages of 2 and 7 years. Godin investigated 
five psychological characteristics of faith in 
adolescent development: experience of love 
and de-centralization, knowledge of moral 
fault, acceptance of mystery and develop- 
ment of “symbolic sense,” sense of expect- 
ancy, and finally, joyful assurance and se- 
curity. The role of the parents and espe- 
cially the function of the father-figure are 
very important. 

Vogl found that the very young child’s 
speech development may be seriously en- 
dangered if during the early years he is left 
largely alone or in the company of only 
pre-school children. The young child needs 
the mother or her substitute to encourage 
him to speak freely. Chrelashvili cites 
eighteen months of age as a critical turning 
point in the development of speech and 
mental functions. 


10046. Renier, Englebert. La privation de la 
presence au retour de l’ecole. (Absence of the 
mother’s presence upon returning home from 
school.) Enfance, 1957, No. 4, 491-504. 


10063. Yoneyama, Hisae. (Nihon U.) Yoji 
no kogeki-teki kode. (On the aggressive behaviors 
of children.) Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 5, 
200-207. 


10030. Godin, Andre. Faith and the logical 
development of children and adolescents. Lumen 
Vitae, 1958, 13, 297-311. 


10060. Vogl, Maria. Geschwatzigkeit und 
Wortkargheit bei Kindern. (Talkativeness and 
reduced speech in children.) Heilpadag. Werkbl., 
1958, 27, 205-209. 


10024. Chrelashvili, N. V. Ob odnom pere- 
lomnom momente v psyikhicheskom razvitii re- 
benka. (On one critical moment in the mental 
development of the child.) Vop. Psykhol., 1958, 
4 (4), 109-115. 


Religious educators are deeply involved in 
how children develop new concepts. Metz- 
ger compared rote learning of concepts with 
systematic concept formation by varying the 
teaching stimuli. The latter was significantly 
more effective. Sanziger had young elemen- 
tary grade children explain the growth of 
animals and plants and the movement of 
animals, birds, trains, airplanes, sun and 
wind. He found four distinctive types of 
causal explanations each indicative of a cer- 
tain stage of conceptual development. In 
a similar study, Venger concluded that the 
level of causal understanding depends on 
the nature of the relations observed and on 
age level. He also maintains that children 
can learn a general method of thinking 
which afterwards can be applied to solutions 
of similar problems. 
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9840. Metzger, Rolland. A comparison be- 
tween rote learning and concept formation. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1958, 226-231. 


10026. Danziger, K, and Sharp, Nonie. The 
development of children’s explanations of growth 
and movement. Aust. J. Psychol., 1958, 10, 
196-207. 

10059. Venger, A. A. Raxvitie ponimaniia 
prichinnosti u detel doshkol’nogo vozrasta. (De- 
velopment of understanding of causality in children 
of preschool age.) Vop. Psykhol., 1958, 4 (2), 
87-99. 


II. PERSONALITY 


Wayne Oates has written a text interpret- 
ing personality from a religious point of 
view. Personality is considered as an inte- 
gral part and function of the God-man rela- 
tionship. Murray has investigated person- 
ality and interest patterns among priests 
and seminarians. Using modified versions 
of the MMPI and the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank for men, he found significant 


differences between college and clerical 


groups. 
From quite a different approach, Bevan, 
Secord and Richards conducted an experi- 


ment to determine whether people tend to 
identify with their perception of their own 
physical appearance. His results were es- 
sentially negative indicating that people can 
be essentially objective about their appear- 
ance. 

7937. Oates, Wayne E. Religious 
of personality. New York: 
1957. xiii, 320 p. $4.50. 

7936. Murray, John B 
priests and seminarians. 
1958, 49, 443-447. 

7917. Bevan, William; Secord, Paul F., & 
Richards, James M. (Emory U.) Personality in 
faces: V. Personal identification and the judgment 
of facial characteristics. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 
289-291. 

Yarnopol used the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Inventory to distinguish between 25 leaders 
and 25 non-leaders in a California public 
utility. He found no basic differences on 
pathological scales. However, leaders were 
characterized by taking responsibility, lack 
of defensiveness and hostility, tactfulness, 
adjustment and non-authoritarianism. Non- 
leaders showed a lack of responsibility, hos- 
tility, tactlessness, religiosity, neuroticism, at- 


lumensions 
Association Press, 


Personality study of 
Homil. pastoral Rev., 
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tachment to the mother figure, and authori- 
tarianism. 

Pessel identified four basic aspects of 
those with better-than-average creative or 
inventive ability. They tended to be ex- 
pansive, have broad resources both technical 
and non-technical, have strong drive, and 
guideposts for mind set. Edmund rated 90 
stories by seventh-grade pupils for creative 
ability. Stories based on derived experi- 
ences were of higher quality than those 
based on direct experiences. 

7950. Tarnopol, Lester. (City Coll. San Fran- 


cisco) Personality differences between leaders 
and non-leaders. Personnel J., 1958, 37, 57-60. 


7885. Pessel, Leopold. (Radio Corp. America, 
Camden, N. J.) The creative v. the factual mind. 
Personnel J., 1958, 37, 18-21. 


8962. Edmund, Neal R. (New York State U.) 
A study of the relationship between prior experi- 
ences and the quality of creative writing done by 
seventh-grade pupils. J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 481- 
492. 

There is a continuing interest in the na- 
ture of intelligence with particular reference 
to the gifted and achievement. Burt has dis- 
cussed the inheritance of mental abilities in 
a comprehensive literature review. He con- 
cludes, “.. . . In point of fact, with few rare 
exceptions, like eye color or serological dif- 
ferences in the blood, every observable char- 
acteristic that geneticists have studied has 
proved to be the product of the joint action 
of both heredity and environment. There 
are, in short, no such things as hereditary 
characters, there are only hereditary tend- 
encies.” Shields has added to the evidence 
on identical twins reared apart. He found 
intelligence correlations on two tests of .77 
and .74. As to personality differences, kinds 
of separation mattered more than degree of 
separation, the more unlike the interpair en- 
vironment, the more unlike the personality. 

McCord and Demerath contested Mc- 
Gurk’s argument in support of the innate 
intellectual inferiority of the Negro as de- 
veloped in the September 21, 1956 issue of 
US. News and World Report. They studied 
a Massachusetts sample of 562 white and 50 
Negro boys of predominantly lower and 
middle class. No significant differences 
were found in the Kuhlman-Anderson test 
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scores nor on Stanford Binet scores for 217 
whites and 21 Negroes in the same group. 
When 30 pairs of Negroes and whites were 
equated on the basis of social class father’s 
occupation, nationality,’ generation of entry 
to America, personality and emotional cli- 
mate of the home, no significant differences 
were found. 

7894. Burt, Cyril. (University Coll.) The 
inheritance of mental ability. Amer. Psychologist, 
1958, 13, 1-15. 

7902. Shields, James (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
Twins brought up apart. Eugen. Review, 
1958, 50, 115-123. 

7899. McCord, 
Nicholas J., III. (Stanford U.) Negro versus 


white intelligence: A continuing controversy. 
Harv. educ. Rev., 1958, 28, 120-135. 


’ 
aon 


William M., & Demerath, 


Terman has published the fifth volume 
of his monumental Genetic studies of genius. 
In his work he describes 1528 persons in 
mid-life from his large sample of gifted 
children included in his 1921 study. Abra- 
ham, in his text, has taken a common 
sense view of the gifted from the educator's 
point of view. 


However, other investigators have dealt 
with more detailed concerns over the gifted. 
Gallagher studied 54 highly gifted children 
in grades 2 through 5 in a midwestern com- 


munity. He studied social acceptance by 
peers, popularity with other bright children, 
friendships, and friendships near own in- 
tellectual level. Carter found that gifted 
children were more resourceful in play ac- 
tivities and more vigorously interested than 
other children. They recover from the ef- 
fects of quarreling and fighting more 
quickly, and hold fewer grudges. 

7905. Terman, Lewis M. & Oden, Melita H. 
(Stanford U.) Genetic studies of genius. Vol. V, 
The gifted at mid-life. Stanford, Calif., 
Stanford Univer. Press. 1959. xiii, 187 p. $4.50. 

9007. Abraham, Willard. Common _ sense 
about gifted children. New York: Harper, 1958. 
268 p. $5.00. 

8989. Gallagher, James J. (U. Illinois) Peer 
acceptance of highly gifted children in elementary 
school. Elem. sch. J., 1958, 58, 465-470. 


7988. Carter, Thomas M. (Albion Coll.) The 
play problems of gifted children. Sch. Soc., 1958, 
86, 224-225. 
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Ill. THE AGED 


There is great concern and discussion of 
our problems with the aged. However, few 
objective studies have been done. Birren 
asks the rhetorical question, “Why study 
aging?” and cites health, economics, and 
loneliness, as the three major problem 
areas. Shrut used a battery of tests includ- 
ing the TAT and Sentence-Completion Test 
to investigate attitudes toward death by the 
aged. It appears that the more permissive 
environment yielded greater social alertness, 
greater productivity, greater realism in their 
estimates of health, and less fear or preoc- 
cupation with death. In his textbook on 
the aged, Drake uses a sociological frame 
of reference to examine sociocultural atti- 
tudes, employment potentials of the aged, 
sources of income for retired workers, the 
physiomatic and psychosocial characteristics 
of the aged, and society's efforts “to add life 
to their years rather than only years to their 
lives.” 

8033. Birren, James E. (National Inst. of 


Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Why study aging? 
Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 292-296. 
8044. Shrut, Samuel D. Attitudes toward old 


age and death. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1958, 42, 
259-266. 


8034. Drake, Joseph T. (Davidson Coll.) The 
aged in American society. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1958. ix, 431 p. $5.50. 





SACRED AND PROFANE 
(continued from page 212) 


Was Spinoza a heretic? Assuredly, yes, in 
the eyes of his contemporaries. He was 
summarily excommunicated in 1656 and 
anathematized according to the rites of the 
rabbinate. Several years ago, a movement 
was started to reverse the excommunication. 
But that was three hundred years later. Per- 
haps that is how long it takes for reason to 
establish its beachhead against the ebbs and 
flows of the particular versus the universal 
in Judaism. 
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A History of the Christian Church. By WILLISTON 
WALKER. Revised by CyrIL C. RICHARDSON, 


WILHLM PAUCK, and ROBERT T. HANDY. New 


York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 195 


$5.50. 
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language has, of course, been brought up-to-date. 
In thus prolonging the life of Walker's work the 
revisers, we may confidently say, have earned and 
will receive their share of gratitude from many 
future student-generations. 

Professor Richardson was responsible for the 
work through the early Middle Ages, Professor 
Pauck through the Reformation, and Professor 
Handy from Puritanism to the modern day. Pro- 
fessor. Edward R. Hardy of the Berkeley Divinity 
School, New Haven, provided scholarly help on 
the Greek Orthodox Church. 

The index is detailed, the maps useful and clear, 
the overall book-design and execution very pleasing, 
and the price surprisingly low. — Sydney E. Abl- 
strom, Assistant Professor of Modern Church His- 
tory, Yale University Divinity School. 

ss SF 
Religious Education. Edited by MARVIN J. Tay- 

LoR. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1960, 446 

pages. $6.50. 


This is a book by experts to replace Lotz’s Orien- 
tation in Religious Education (1950). It covers 
the whole field in 37 brief chapters divided into 
four sections: Principles of Religious Education; 
Programs, Materials and Methods; Administration, 
and Agencies. With this balance, there is little 
theory and a great deal of practical information. 
The problem of theology’s relation to religious edu- 
cation is dealt with in a single chapter, an excel- 
lent treatment of the subject by Daniel Day Wil- 
liams, but it goes no further. 

Although most of the chapters are too brief to 
do justice to the subject, they do bring the reader 
up to date on every aspect of religious education. 
Among others, Jesse Ziegler brings out what is 
happening in psychology of religion; Lawrence Lit- 
tle shows where we stand on the vexing problem 
of objectives; Rolfe Hunt reports on the practices 
in the various states in the field of public educa- 
tion; Paul Maves writes about recent significant 
developments in adult education; Wesner Fallaw 
evaluates recent developments in relation to the 
home, a problem which comes out also in Kendig 
Cully’s treatment of worship; Ellis Nelson deals 
with group dynamics in terms of its values and 
dangers; Paul Vieth leads off the section on or- 
ganization. 

The problems of religious education in church- 
related and state institutions of higher learning are 
treated competently by J. Edward Dirks and Robert 
Michaelsen. There is a series of chapters on in- 
terdenominational agencies, including an excellent 
chapter by Herman Wornom on “The Religious 
Education Association.” 
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Because there is a little bit of everything, there 
are sure to be chapters which will interest most 
readers. Many of the interests of members of the 
Religious Education Association are reflected, in- 
cluding final chapters by Judah Pilch and Gerard 
S. Sloyan on Jewish and Roman Catholic educa- 
tion. A full bibliography and index make the 
book useable for reference and as a textbook. 

The weakness of the book is that it has no single 
theoretical point of view. The contradictions are 
not overt, but they are in the background. The 
potpourri is interesting, but the reader must evalu- 
ate everything from the hidden viewpoint of each 
chapter. Perhaps it would have helped if Howard 
Grimes, Reuel Howe, Rachel Henderlite, and Sara 
Little had been added to the contributors. — Ran- 
dolph C. Miller, Yale University. 

es Ss 
Young Adults in the Church. By ROBERT S. CLEM- 

MONS. New York: Abingdon Press, 1959. 138 

pages. $1.50. 

Two groups of people will be interested in this 
book, those who are to become leaders of young 
adult groups and want to know more about this 
age group and how to work with them, and those 
who are to lead a class in which young adult 
leaders meet to share thier problems and to gain 
some insight and experience. 

Perhaps the most helpful chapters will be the 
two which describe who young adults are and how 
they express their religious needs. Group proce- 


dures and the roles individuals play in helping a 
group move toward accomplishing its purpose is 
the material included in other helpful chapters. 
In the chapter “Usable Tools for Group Leaders,” 
the author gets quite technical; so much so that he 
describes a buzz group and a huddle as having a 


different function. The names have been used 
interchangeably for so long a time to describe small 
group discussion process, that it might be a little 
confusing to some people. 

Dr. Clemmons confuses us further by differen- 
tiating between “role playing” and “sociodrama.” 
It might have been more helpful to use the term 
“role playing” in this book, since what he describes 
as sociodrama is more often called role playing 
and is the term given in all publications which the 
average lay leader would use. 

The last chapter describes the Christian Church 
and states that young adults are called by God 
to be the Church in their community and to all 
the world. In this chapter are given the forms 
which their witnessing will take, stewardship, 
evangelism, service, study, worship, and toward 
the unity of the Church. 

An excellent book for the individual to read 
and study, and well organized as a leadership text 
for training class purposes. — Irene M. Scudds, 
Senior High Editor, Department of Christian Edu- 
cation, Protestant Episcopal Church, Greenwich, 
Conn. 
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A Genuinely Human Existence. Towards a Chris- 
tian Psychology. By STEPHEN NEILL. Garden 
City: Doubleday & Co., 1957, 312 pages. $4.50. 
This book is recommended to people who would 

like an antidote to much that is written about man 

from a narrowly biological or psychological point 
of view. Anglican Bishop Neill takes as his 
thesis that a norm or standard is needed for an 
appraisal of man by a psychiatrist or psychotherap- 
ist; that we must know what genuine human exist- 

ence is like before we can educate or reeducate a 

human being effectively. And there is only one 

man who exemplifies human nature in its fullness: 

Jesus Christ, whose words and actions supply prin- 

ciples for human living, today or at any time in 

history. For the Christian theologian, Jesus is God's 
revelation to man; for the rest of mankind, he is 
the revelation of man to himself. 

Bishop Neill next shows what this revelation 
includes: Jesus Christ illustrates in his person what 
human nature can be, what God can make of man. 
In the eternal warfare between intuition and rea- 
son, between what a man wants to do and what he 
ought to do, there must be some way of reconcilia- 
tion, else there is either conflict or repression. Both 
aspects of the self must be accepted and reconciled. 
When shame and guilt make such acceptance dif- 
ficult, the Christian can turn to Jesus who has 
healed man by accepting him and showing him 
that faith in God brings forgiveness for the past 
and hope for the future. 

Personal relationships have laws, as rigorous as 
physical laws, though different in nature. Jesus 
Christ discovered and described these laws. He 
demonstrated that freedom is found not in isola- 
tion but in fellowship with others if a man obeys 
the laws of such fellowship: truth, justice, mercy. 
Final freedom is found in man’s relationship to 
God. From Jesus we can learn that this relation- 
ship is one of understanding, obedience and intelli- 
gent cooperation. Jesus calls his friends to like 
sonship and promises them that even suffering is 
a victory, a part of the creative process. If healthy 
human existence depends on a right relationship 
to all aspects of reality, then cutting off one aspect 
(God) is bound to produce malaise and disturb- 
ance, such as we see in modern life. Once ac- 
knowledged, the transcendental dimension will 
restore our confidence in the rationality of the 
world, seeing that God has created it and is con- 
tinuously maintaining it. 

Every Christian psychologist will agree with 
Bishop Neill’s thesis. There is a need for a stan- 
dard of what is truly human; and Jesus Christ does 
personify it. But there is a question that forces 
itself on the reader, yet is never discussed in this 
book: If Jesus is no more than a man, how can he 
lead his disciples to believe and say that he is God? 
This surely is what Peter believed when he said: 
“Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God;” and 
Thomas: “My Lord and my God!” How can a 
man, even a perfect man, say: “Amen, amen, I 





Distinguished Children in the Church 


By Iris V. Cutty. In an entirely new 
and up-to-date approach to Christian 
education for the young, Mrs. Cully 
employs the latest developments in psy- 

it chology and pedagogy, making this 
hooks [r0 book invaluable for parents and teach- 


ers alike. $3.75 
Train Up a Child epucationaL 


IDEALS IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 
By WILLIAM Barc ay. Dr. Barclay dis- 
cusses the ideals of elementary educa- 


tion among the ancient Jews and in 
Sparta, Athens and Rome, and com- 
pares and contrasts them with the 
cultural attitudes and educational 


methods of the early Christians. $4.50 
Ground Plan of the Bible 
By Otto WEBER. Here is the first Eng- 
lish version of the famous handbook 
of the Bible. Written simply and 
clearly, it combines a rapid survey of 
Biblical history with a review of Bibli- 
cal literature and theology, providing a 
truly unique guide to the Scriptures. 
$3.95 
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Edited by THomas S. Kepter. This 
volume contains two extraordinary 
books by the 14th-century mystic: The 
Four Beginning Years and The Book 
of the Nine Rocks. Literary master- 
pieces, as well as outstanding examples 
of apocalyptic mysticism, they have 
never appeared in English before. $2.95 
Now at your bookstore 
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say unto you, before Abraham was, I am.” Per- 
haps we have lost the lively sense of outrage at 
blasphemy that moved the Jews when they heard 
a man like themselves make such statements. But 
can we really call Jesus Christ a perfect man, the 
“revelation of man to himself” unless, paradox- 
ically, he is more than a man? Nowhere does the 
author answer this question or even raise it. 

Throughout the book, there are interesting and 
often acute comments on the psychological prob- 
lems of modern man and the various solutions he 
has adopted, as compared to the principles demon- 
strated by Jesus Christ. Often the author takes 
modern psychology to task for its narrowly secular 
outlook that disregards the illumination shed on 
human problems by the one life that exemplifies 
genuinely human existence. But sometimes he ac- 
cepts psychological dicta uncritically and even un- 
derlines them: as, for instance, in his insistence 
that parents “blackmail” their children, physically, 
economically, morally and emotionally. Even 
among psychiatrists far from the Christian tradi- 
tion, there is a growing conviction that the parents 
cannot be blamed for every trouble and difficulty 
a child may run into. Indeed, only a strict deter- 
minist, who denies any choices of action to the 
child but overlooks that parents must be similarly 
determined, could make such a wholesale indict- 
ment. To underline the parents’ “guilt” by calling 
it “blackmail” is to forget that parents, even when 
they do presume upon their greater experience, us- 
ually do so out of love and concern for the child. 
Without responsibility, no guilt; without malice, 
no blackmail. 

Finally, one regrets the polemic that breaks 
through every now and then, for instance when it 
is asserted that Catholicism sees in Jesus only the 
remote and austere judge “and Mary was brought 
in to satisfy man’s need for gentleness and tender- 
ness in his idea of the divine” (p. 57). The typi- 
cally Catholic devotion to the Sacred Heart, em- 
phasizing the love and tenderness of Jesus, gives 
scant support to such an opinion. — Magda B. 
Arnold, Professor of Psychology, Loyola Univer- 
sity. 
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A Neighborhood Finds Itself. By JULIA ABRA- 
HAMSON. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1959, 370 pages. $5.00. 


iousness and without any logroll- 

we have a wonderful, exciting and 

It tells the story of how a Chicago 

he edge of the Black Belt set about 

m deterioration into a slum, and 

1 led on an inter-racial basis. To those who 
un remeber back to the Twenties and urban anal- 
which sometimse cited the Kenwood-Cohen- 
1-Coonwood Process, this play by play account 
hat has happened in the Hyde Park-Kenwood 
unity, written with great care and empirical 


soberness by the director of the whole amazing 
effort, will come as a fascinating experience. But 
the same will be true of any other reader. 


It all started with forty residents who faced up 
realistically and at the same time “Americanly” to 
what was happening in Chicago’s South Side and 
decided to meet the problem of a threatening Negro 
Ghetto creatively. Neighborhood blight, the mi- 
gration of middleclass white families, the patterns 
of behaviour in a new racial group without much 
industrial or urban experience — the whole fa- 
miliar story — finally achieved a most unfamiliar 
result. Lethargy, resistance, real estate manipula- 
tion, hostilities, all were overcome and a pluralistic 
neighborhood — religiously, racially, culturally — 
was welded into a real community. For thousands 
of other communities like Hyde Park-Kenwood, 
this story will be an illumination and in some ways 
a true blueprint. 

Perhaps the chief value — almost immeasurable 
— of this book is its grassroots, authentic quality. 
Here, put together by a considerable number of 
the participants in the total effort, is a step by step 
account of the planning, the surveys and analyses, 
the leadership problems, the methods worked out to 
do problem solving and decision making, how re- 
sources were mobilized, tactics and strategies geared 
into urban renewal programs. As long as social 
leadership in America remains empirical and prag- 
matic in its spirit, without any kowtowing to high- 
order abstractions and ideological strait jackets, 
work of the sort described by Ruth Abrahamson 
will be precious and exciting. All over urban 
America we are faced with urban decay, white mi- 
gration to suburbs, and in-migration by low-income 
Negroes, Puerto Ricans, American Indians, south- 
ern poor-whites. The pattern of decay is suffi- 
ciently widespread to have aroused some genuine 
cooperation between city, state and federal agencies. 
But in the long run the success or failure of the 
tally depends on the spirit and tactical sense of the 
people in the areas at stake. — Joseph Fletcher, 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
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On Good Soil. By WILFRED BOCKELMAN. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1959. 173 pp. $2.95. 
Paper edition $1.50. 

The “Church's understanding of its mission” is 
usually discussed as a theological abstraction, with 
the intention of determining the doctrine or policy 
of a denomination as a whole. It is refreshing and 
helpful therefore to have a book which deals with 
concrete situations and the great variety of ways 
in which local congregations understand their 
mission to the community around them. This book 
is described as a series of “case studies” of small 
churches, of different denominations, faced with 
difficult geographical or sociological problems. The 
examples chosen range from the back country of 
Maine to the isolated ranches of Nebraska, from a 
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mining town in West Virginia to a summer resort 
in northern New York. The longest chapter and 
one of the most interesting tells of the conservative 
German Lutheran church in which the author him- 
self grew up, and of its adaptation to a new genera- 
tion of English-speaking youth. 


The title of the book, On Good § may be 
misleading. This is not a book about agricultural 
Missions or rural work. The title refers rather to 
the Parable of the Sower, in which the various kinds 
of soil are taken to mean the various environments 
given by God for the life and work of the Church. 
It is the author's thesis that churches very seldom 
“find the soil on which they must work is naturally 
good,” but “with proper cultivation and patient 
care less fertile soil can produce harvests, too.” If 
churches concluded that they cou 
under ideal curcumstances there w 1 be few, if 
any churches. “In other words, this book is es- 
sentially the story of different meth f cultiva- 
tion” (pp. 14 and 172). 


work only 


This emphasis on analysis of the and on 
methods of cultivation reveals both weakness 
and the strength of the book. It written for 
popular consumption in good journalistic style 
free of the technical terminology of either theology 
or sociology. As such it also tends be a little 
superficial. In most cases the sociological analysis 
does not go far enough and theological criteria are 
almost entirely ignored. It seems to be the author's 
assumption that the vitality or effectiv 
local congregation is determined not 

its denominational tradition or even by 
lar understanding of the Gospel as by its practical 
ability to adjust to changing circumstances and 
“serve the needs of the community.” How this may 
be related to serving the purpose of God for his 
Church is left for each reader to decide for himself. 
People in small and isolated communities must be 
“ministered to,” young people must be nverted.” 
But why? j of the 


ness of a 
much by 
its particu- 


How does our understanding 
ministry of the Church and of the meaning of con- 
version affect our choice of methods to make a 
congregation “effective”? At least partial answers 
to such questions are implicit in many chapters of 
this book, but it is to be regretted that the author 
did not bring them out more clearly 


ysis of the 
Bockel- 


One could also wish to see more ana 
content of preaching and teaching. Mr 
man shows how successful churches meet the social 
and economic needs of the community, but not how 
these needs are related to the worship or to the 
programs of Christian education in each congrega- 
tion. One is left with the impression, probably 
false, that the “religious” life of congregations has 
not changed while patterns of o ation and 
social service have. Finally, the author has for 
some reason failed to include among his case studies 
any church from the deep South or any faced with 
racial or inter-faith tensions as a primary problem 
in its environment. 
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This book is typical of most missionary education 
materials in its avoidance of deeper issues and con- 
troversial questions. But it is the best popular in- 
troduction to Town and Country Church that this 
reviewer has read in a long time. It is clear, well 
organized and honest reporting, with no false ro- 
manticism. A good book for mission study groups, 
especially if they tend to think the only real mis- 
sionary challenges are in foreign lands. — Chas. 
H. Long, World’s Student Federation, Geneva. 
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Segregation and Desegregation. 

TON. New York: 
1959, 178 pages 


By T. B. MAs- 
The Macmillan Company, 


In questioning humility, Dr. Maston discusses 
the Christian approach to racial tensions. He 
gathers Christians to consider the issue of segrega- 

yn and desegregation from the Christian per- 
spective. The volume deals realistically with the 
realities of tensions and hatreds and separation as 
we encounter them in a divided and hostile world. 

Dr. Maston’s considerations awaken the readers 
to the major weakness of the pronouncements of 
over forty denominational bodies on the subject 
of racial relations Without exception, they have 
urged integration and brotherhood as the only 
Christian possibilities in interpersonal relation- 
ships. In almost every instance the basic religious 
assumptions were more closely related to human- 
The 


istic idealism than to the Christian Gospel. 


basic theme running through the documents was 
that the essence of Christianity is belief in “the 


Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man.’ 

It was urged that Christian thought and action 

must be rooted in the conception that “all men 

are created equal,” that men are created equal and 

meant to live together in love that means equality 

opportunity and privilege. Segregation was 

“violation of the intrinsic worth 

h God has given to all men” and contrary to 

teachings of Christ with respect to the dignity 

1 worth of every individual.” The major Bibli- 

references were to the declaration that “God 

made of one blood all nations of men to dwell 

> face of all the earth,” and the doctrine of 

n was frequently referred to, the conclusion 

ny of the statements was that in the present 

is it is the task of the Church “to develop in- 
will.” 

Dr. Maston emphasizes that racial tensions are 

it symptoms of the universal disease of human 

ali This human alienation, its cause and 

its cure, is the subject of the Christian Gospel. In 

the New Testament, unreconciled and hostile hu- 

relations are found in the conflict between 

tile and Jew. In the epistles of Paul, he makes 

it plain that in the Christian life there is no room 

h enmity and hatred. Paul nowhere bases his 

ument on the presupposition that all men are 

lowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 


emned as a 
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rights. His context for thought and action in the 
midst of enmity between men was the knowledge 
that in the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
God has broken down the middle wall of partition 
and made one new man of the two who were 
formerly enemies. Peace between the antagonistic 
groups was grounded not in equality of all men, 
but in the triumph of Jesus Christ over all divisions 
and hatred in which he had publicly defeated aliena- 
tion, nailing it to the Cross. The primary Biblical 
context for Christian thought and action in times 
of racial tensions is not equality of creation but 
universality of redemption; not the innate worth 
of man but the indescribable riches of God in 
Christ. 

In the practical situations and midst the delimmas 
in which we must live and bear witness as Chris- 
tians, the Biblical perspective frees us from illu- 
sions and despair and points to the only legitimate 
source of hope for reconciliation. It means that 
our task is not so much to create brotherhood as 
to bear witness to a reconcilation already achieved. 
Reconciliation is not a goal within our group, but 
a fact to be uncovered, a reality to be exhibited. 

This is a readable book primarily aimed at 
Christian laymen and women. Dr. Maston makes 
no apologies for his own convictions and speaks 
positively and prophetically on a subject of wide 
controversy. — K. Arnold Nakajima, Eastern Area 
Secretary, Department of Campus Christian Life, 
Division of Higher Education, Board of Christian 
Education, United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
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The Renewal of Hope. By HOWARD CLARK KEE. 
New York: Association Press, 1959, 190 pages. 
$3.50. A Hadden House Book. 

“There has been an understandable embarrass- 
ment among American Protestants concerning the 
Christian hope,” writes the author of this book 
in his Preface. . . . “But in ignoring this theme and 
its implications for Christian thought and action, 
the church has deprived itself of one of its most 
potent resources for enriching its own inner life 
and increasing the effectiveness of its witness to 
the gospel of Jesus Christ.” The purpose of 
this book is to make clear the nature of the Chris 
tian hope and the responsibilities it lays upon the 
church. 

The author, Howard Clark Kee of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, is well qualified for the task 
set for him by the Haddon House Editorial Board, 
as all who have read his earlier writings will recog- 
nize. As he himself points out, there is nothing 
startlingly original here. The book points out the 
persistent hope of man and the frail hopes upon 
which men have too ofen depended. It then turns 
to a fresh, clear delineation of the nature of the 
Christian hope as set forth in the Bible, follow- 
ing this with an analysis of the church’s responsi- 
bilities in the face of this hope and of the periods 
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Nursery-Kindergarten Weekday 
Education in the Church 


Clearly and concisely Josephine New- 
bury spells out what it takes to establish 
and maintain a weekday school. This is 
a complete resource book for committee, 
DCE, or teacher. Discusses organization, 


personnel, equipment, program. 


$3.50 
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Children grow through experiences of 
adventure and exploration; teachers grow 
as they evaluate what happens to their 
children. With practical illustrations, 
Mamie Heinz gives helpful suggestions 
to church kindergarten workers. $3.00 
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of a hope that is for far-reaching and so comple- 
ling. Two particular strengths of this work lead me 
to commend it without reservation to the layman 
who is concerned with the meaning of the Christian 
faith: (1) It deals fearlessly and honestly with 
many of the questions in the minds of average 
people about Christian eschatology juestions 
like “Is the world coming to an end? Does the 
devil exist?” “What assurance is there of life 
after death?” (2) It recognizes and ares that 
Christian eschatology is no vague the al ques- 
tion, but an utterly practical doctrine, with impli- 
ations for worship and for Christian ethics and 
even for Christian higher education. The practical 
aspects of the Christian hope are seldom taken into 
account, and as a consequence our view of the 
work of God in Christ is static and individualistic, 
and the ringing challenge of the Christ is lost to 
mankind. Communists have been wiser in their 
dealings with eschatology than has the Christian 
church, and their eschatological hope has been the 
source of their power. But their 
eschatology is an empty one, and their hope a false 
hope. Professor Kee is right in calling attention 
to the dynamic that lies in a right understanding 
of God’s work in history for the transf 
of mankind, and the perils of it. Witl 
ing of his book one is reminded of and taken into 
the New Testament faith that “death and there- 
fore the powers of death have been defeated,” and 
that the church can share with Christ in 


revolutionary 


rmation 
1 the read- 


The min- 
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istry of reconciliation that he made possible and 
that they are commissioned to fulfill. 

It is a needed emphasis — a corrective to much 
popular theology — and the little book will make 
an important contribution to the church and thus 
to the world. For except the church rests its hope 
on the whole work of God and consents to be his 
instrument, it cannot be the church. — Rachel 
Henderlite, Board of Christian Education, Presby- 
terian Church U. S., Richmond. 
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Youth's Companion to the Bible. By RALPH HEM. 

Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 245 pages. 

$3.75. 

This book has many qualities which should ap- 
peal to the teen-ager. It is not patronizing in 
language. It is objective with the minimum em- 
phasis on doctrine. It is constructively suggestive 
in relating moral, ethical and spiritual problems 
of the past to those of today. It provides histori- 
cal perspective for each book of the Bible, for the 
relationship between the books and between the 
Old Testament and the New. 

Teen-agers ask why Christianity is considered 
superior to other religions. They are intensely in- 
terested in finding meaning for life in general and 
for their own lives in particular. Dr. Heim pro- 
vides adequate means for any teen-ager (persistent 
enough to study) to discover, for himself, what 
kinds of answers to these questions the Bible offers. 
He can also discover for himself how and why 
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Christianity developed. The book will encourage 
anyone to find out, by direct Bible study, those fac- 
tors which make Christianity a logical religious 
development and full of potential vitality. 

It is questionable, however, if many teen-agers 
will use the book on their own, without adult stimu- 
lation and encouragement. The opening chapters 
tend to be dull. It is a pity that the general sec- 
tions placed at the back of the book are not the 
opening ones. 

Church school leaders would do well to consider 
using Youth’s Companion to the Bible as a text 
book for third or fourth year high school students. 
If a concentrated course on the Bible as a whole 
were made available to third year high school stu- 
dents, it could be followed the next year by a 
course on “Practical Problems Facing the Teen- 
ager.” The young people would already have a 
solid background of moral, ethical and spiritual 
values. They could then test the validity of these 
values as they might apply to their teen-age lives. 
It can only be hoped that some churches will ex- 
periment with such a plan. — Dorothy M. Roberts, 
Flushing, N. Y. 
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Tensions Our Children Live With. Dororuy T. 
SPOERL, Ed. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1959. 
203 pp. $3.50. 

Assembled by a first-rate corps of educators, this 


book is an interesting attempt to do something dif- 
ferent with the story for third through approxi- 
mately junior high grades. Suggestions for use are 
included. 

The “something different” is to present for use 
by teachers, parents and group leaders, some fifty- 


three partly “open ended” situations involving 
the typical dilemmas of children for discussion, 
role playing and introducing or completing units 
of study. Some of the stories contain solutions, 
but in most of them, the writer is at some pains to 
elicit a variety of conclusions from the children. 
The subjects range all the way from unacceptable 
birthday party behavior to race and unemployment 
in the family 

Any book of stories, assembled by persons com- 
petent in their field, is bound to be welcome and 
helpful in school or church, because of the very 
nature of such ancient and reliable resource. How- 
ever, for religious education, a leader’s estimate of 
the usefulness of this book will finally depend to a 
large measure on his convictions concerning teach- 
ing, theological and/or psychological. 

To those who feel at home in the “meet-the- 
person’s need” approach to teaching, secular or 
church, this book should prove a valuable addition 
in arousing and involving the children in discus- 
sion, and in bringing them “to a more mature ua- 
jerstanding and to a healthy release of tension.” 

For those who (1) on psychological grounds are 
unsure whether it is ever possible for anyone but 
the expert to get at children’s real problems; and 


(2) on theological grounds prefer a Biblical or 
doctrinal approach in which the child is exposed to 
a Message which stands over against teacher and 
pupil, and points them beyond themselves, this 
book will have a more limited use. — Carol C. 
Rose, Associate Editor, Children’s Curriculum, 
United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., Philadelphia. 
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The Idea of a College. By ELTON TRUEBLOOD. 

New York: Harper, 1959. $4.00. 

Drawing inspiration from Cardinal Newman's 
The Idea of a University, Elton Trueblood, Quaker 
philosophy professor, offers some reflections on 
the American college which deserve careful at- 
tention among those concerned with educational 
excellence. 

Despite parallel titles, the differences between 
Newman's nineteenth-century classic and The Idea 
of a College are at least as striking as the similari- 
ties. Both write from a Christian perspective; a 
common concern with excellence and an uncom- 
mon grace of expression appear in both volumes. 
Yet there are decisive differences. Newman seeks 
essentially to develop a Roman Catholic theory 
of higher education. His main theme is the place 
of theology in the university and its relation to 
other disciplines. Trueblood deals seriously with 
these issues only in Chapter II, “The Concept of a 
Christian College.” Other chapters contain few 
marks of a distinctively Christian perspective. 
While Trueblood does not match the theological 
profundity of Newman, his work may be useful in 
many quarters precisely because it is less explicitly 
theological and is addressed to a very wide range 
of educational problems. Areas discussed include: 
the unique character of the American college; fac- 
ulty, students, administration, and curriculum in 
the liberal arts college; the relation of liberal and 
vocational education; differences in the education 
of men and women; the college community as edu- 
cator; responsibility and integrity; and, the major 
theme of the book, the vision of excellence which 
must inform higher education. To these discus- 
sions, Professor Trueblood brings close acquain- 
tance with the problems faced by colleges and gives 
evidence of careful thought about alternatives con- 
fronting liberal learning. 

Trueblood’s notion of a Christian College has 
already aroused the ire of one reviewer. Howard 
Mumford Jones (Saturday Review, September 12, 
1959) complains that Trueblood is too Christian 
in his insistence that the Christian viewpoint “be- 
comes a criterion of selection” for faculty (p. 26), 
leaving little place for non-Christians. Protests 
Professor Jones: “Mr. Trueblood’s Christian col- 
lege will not please the Roman Catholic Church 
. .. My Jewish, Chinese, and Buddhist friends will, 
I fear, have a hard time in accepting these bland 
utterances.” Dr. Jones seems unaware that True- 
blood is not attempting to satisfy non-Christians, 
just as Cardinal Newman was not expecting com- 
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plete agreement from Protestant Christians. Per- 
haps Moslems and Methodists will not be pleased 
with Dr. Jones’ bland secularism. Despite his 
superficial handling of differing ultimate perspec- 
tives, Jones does direct attention to a difficulty in 
Trueblood’s position. 

The Idea of a College is not too Christian, but 
not Christian enough. By suggesting that a Chris- 
tian college has non-Christians on the faculty only 
by sufferance, Trueblood does violence to deeper 
levels of Christian conviction. Convinced that 
Jesus Christ is Lord of the world, Christians do 
not fear contradictory points of view. Christian 
colleges, at least the Protestant Christian ones, must 
seek teachers of excellence, Christian, 
Jewish, or humanist. So long as able and devoted 
scholars in our society hold different views, the 
Christian college can no more afford to be with- 
out them than can private and state schools 

One may question also Truebl student- 
centered” view of the college. Good faculty will 
want other emphases also. 

Nevertheless, the warm wisdom which True- 
blood brings to the many problems he discusses 
makes this book both relevant to the perplexing 
scene of our mushrooming higher education and 
useful to those who wrestle with its problems. — 
Chas. S. McCoy, Pacific School of Religion, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 


whether 
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Going to God. By SISTER JANE MARIE MURRAY, 
O.P. Chicago: Fides Publishers Association, 
1957, 430 pages. $2.72. 

God and His People. By SISTER JANE 
Murray, O.P., and THOMAS BAROSSE 
Chicago: Fides Publishers Association, 
456 pages. $2.80. 

Growth in His Likeness. By SISTER JANE MARIE 
MuRRAY, O.P. Chicago: Fides Publishers As- 
sociation, 1957, 338 pages. $2.72 
Books One, Two, and Three of the Christian Life 

Series (Book Four, The Catholic in Today's World, 
promised by the publishers for September, 1960), 
textbooks designed for use in teaching religion in 
Catholic high schools, have many characteristics 
which recommend them to the dedicated teacher. 
Especially challenging is the “Laboratory for Apos- 
tolic Life” at the end of each unit, the contribution 
of Father Louis Putz, C.S.C., which emphasizes the 
student's growing participation in the sacramental 
life of the church and increasing generosity in 
apostolic action. 

Illustrations, ample and varied, are 
out the three volumes to concretize the religious 
concepts, the historical events and personalities re- 
ferred to in the text and afford excellent opportu- 
nity to correlate religion and art. One longs for 
color here at the same time that one realizes that 
cost makes it out of the question. And one may 
wonder at the inclusion of Botticelli’s Nativity with 
its pagan restlessness and of Rembrandt's anachro- 
nistic Pilate at the same time that one admires the 
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over-all selection. The photographs are well chosen, 
especially those used to bring various. liturgical ac- 
tions close to the student. The visual piéce de 
résistance of the series, however, lies in the Biblical 
maps in God and His People, in their clarity, their 
lovely designs, and their symbolism. 

It is, however, in the arrangement of an ap- 
proach to the subject matter that this series excels. 
Instead of dividing the entire body of belief — 
dogma, morals, worship — among the four years, 
as so many religion texts do, a synthesis of Chris- 
tian doctrine, 

God in Himself and as Creator; man coming 

forth from the creative hand of God, elevated 

to the supernatural life of grace, and destined 
to return to God for an eternity of happiness 
with Him; Fallen man’s redemption and res- 
toration to the life of grace and his journey 
back to God in and through Jesus Christ 

(Preface) 
is presented four times, with four different ap- 
proaches, liturgical, scriptural, theological, apos- 
tolic, maintaining throughout a balance of em- 
phasis on the theoretical and experiential. 

The manual for the series, The Christian Forma- 
tion of the Adolescent, which reveals this plan and 
its basic philosophy, can be recommended to all 
teachers of religion for the way in which it incor- 
porates the contributions of psychology, sociology, 
and pedagogy into a down-to-earth application to 
the classroom situation and for its emphasis on 
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the serious obligation of the teacher to form him- 
self and allow himself to be formed intellectually, 
emotionally, and spiritually into an instrument 
which God can use for the salvation of souls. It 
witnesses to the rich resources the author has 
brought to her task. Both the manual and the text- 
books contain excellent bibliography. 

Veteran teachers may be struck by the lack of 
any extended treatment of church history. The 
answer to this objection, while it may not satisfy 
these critics, is contained in the books themselves. 
All three contribute generously to a sense of the 
church and to a dynamic understanding of what it 
means to be and to live as a Christian. — Sister 
M. Hilda, 1.H.M., Marygrove College, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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7: f the 1958 Sisters’ Institute of Spir- 
ituality. Edited by JOSEPH E. HALEY, C.S.C., 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1959. Pp. 
x-315 
In 1950, Pope Pius XII strongly exhorted reli- 
gious superiors to re-evaluate their institutes in the 
light of modern needs and to make whatever re- 
visions might be necessary in order to remain ef- 
fective and fully functioning in today’s world. In 
the light of these and subsequent papal directives, 
the 1958 Sisters’ Institute of Spirituality, sponsored 
by the University of Notre Dame, studied the role 
f authority in the adaptation of the religious com- 
munity for the apostolate. It was the general aim 
of the Institute to delineate what superiors could 
and should do to make their institutes more effi- 
cient and productive in their apostolic activity. 


In one series of conferences, Father Joseph J. 
Fichter, S.J. offers an interesting sociological anal- 
ysis of the religious community, giving special 
consideration to the relationship between authority 


He finds the traditional 
bureaucratic structure of religious life not entirely 
congruent with the professional role of the modern 
religious. A more professional mode of organiza- 
tion would not only result in greater production, 
ut would also lessen tensions generated by the 
licting demands made upon the religious sister 

by her rule of life and her professional commit- 
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and apostolic efficiency. 


Father Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. studies the ascetical 
aspects of the problem. In treating the delicate 
question of the balance that should exist between 
the active and the interior life of the religious, Fr. 
Putz declares, “The apostolate should be the barom- 
eter that will determine the life of the community” 
(p. 105). He propounds a novel theory in which 
the spiritual exercises are viewed as “a suspension 
of the apostolate to determine whether we are do- 
ing the Will of God” (p. 102). It is regrettable 
that his constructive remarks are marred by sweep- 
ing generalizations and immoderate ridicule of 
what he calls the “modern era of personal piety.” 

The canonical aspects of adaptation which relate 


to superiors and genera) chapters are ably handled 
by Father Elio Gambarri, $.M.M., a consultor for 
the Sacred Congregation for the Affairs of Reli- 
gious. His views on the relationship of the apos- 
tolate to the life of the institute are much more 
conservative than those of his follow panelists. For 
him the apostolate should be tailored to fit the 
constitutions, not vice versa. “It is not possible to 
accept or to maintain en activity which makes it 
impossible to keep the constitutions” (p. 219). 

Sister Mary Emil contributes an excellent paper 
on the past, present and future of sister-formation. 
In other talks the special problems of teaching, 
hospital work and the missions are capably pre- 
sented. In the workshop reports the panelists pool 
their wisdom and experience to answer questions 
formulated by small discussion groups. Father 
Gambarri’s comments are particularly valuable in- 
so far as they represent the mind and practise of 
the Holy See. 

Religious superiors arid others interested in the 
problems of adaptation will find the 1958 Proceed- 
ings enlightening and provocative of further 
thought. — Bernard M. Kelly, J.C.D., Seminary of 
Our Lady of Providence, Warwick, Rhode Island. 
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The Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook. Edited 
by OSCAR KRISEN Buros. Highland Park, New 
Jersey: Gryphon Press, 1959, xxvii + 1292 
pages. $22.50. 

A religious educator would like to know many 
things about his students. What kind of persons 
are they, with what particular needs, interests, as- 
pirations, apprehensions? Are they any different 
six months, or six years later, for having been ex- 
posed to the program of education? Because these 
are hard questions to answer firmly, many may cast 
wistful glances in the direction of psychological 
tests. 

This is the book at which to glance — if you 
know someone who can afford it. Nearly 1000 
tests and 500 publications about tests are ably and 
critically reviewed by some 300 experts. There 
are extensive indices. 

Careful reading, however, will probably disap- 
point the hopeful educator and make him realize 
that he can not count on any or all of this impres- 
sive battery to tell him what he wants to know. 

First, the reviews — and this is a tribute to the 
caliber of writing and editing — provide funda- 
mental lessons on what it takes, besides an earnest 
wish to know, to produce a trustworthy test. And 
they convincingly demonstrate how far short of 
these criteria fall most tests which a religious edu- 
cator would be tempted to use. Even the most 
widely used and trusted tests — such as the 
Rorschbach and the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory — are clearly seen to be of 
dubious validity and utility. A set of quantitative 
results should not seduce one into feeling that he 
possesses reliable information about a person. 
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Second, the best tests do not deal with matters 
of most concern to religious educators. One can 
get fairly reliable tests on superficially held opin- 
ions of interests, or on amount of information, such 
as Bible content. But on the more fundamental 
dimensions of personality, tests may some day be 
of help, but not yet. This sets another seductive 
trap, the temptation to begin testing, and therefore 
teaching those things which can be measured re- 
liably, rather than to continue efforts to develop 
adequate instruments to deal with those things 
about which religious education is concerned. — 
James E. Dittes, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
of Religion, Yale University. 
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Man’s Right to be Human. By GEORGE CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSON. New York: William Morrow and 
Co., 1959, 191 pages. $3.50. 


The subtitle of this book — To Have Emotions 
Without Fear — explains exactly what this remark- 
able collection of essays is all about. In a series of 
otherwise unrelated chapters, one area of life and 
thought after another is investigated in terms of 
its bearing on the individual's failure and possible 
success in achieving integrity of selfhood. The 
topic perhaps accounts for the omission of all con- 
sideration of the social matrix of be 
continuing “human.” The point of view is highly 
individualistic. Nevertheless the wisdom of the 
author is conveyed to the reader in unmistakable 
terms as he takes up such problems as false gods, 
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the limitations of conventional religion, the facing 
of death, the nature of the soul, the value of sin, 
self-acceptance, love, immortality. 

The distinguished author, an Episcopal clergy- 
man, has for years been active in the field of men- 
tal health. Drawing on his extensive experience 
as a counselor and on his acquaintance with psy- 
chiatric practice and theory, he endeavors not only 
to show how religion and psychiatry can and do 
profitably cooperate in healing spiritual sickness 
but illustrates by many examples how this has been 
done. The result is not only provocative but greatly 
rewarding. It compels attention, expands knowl- 
edge and sympathy and offers help to the troubled 
soul — all this in spite of (or because of) arousing 
occasional difference of opinion. 

Focused as it is on the individual self, it seems 
to this reviewer that the treatment misses much of 
the meaning of selfhood, of sin and of salvation, 
of that universal community of aspiration, pen- 
itence, forgiveness, and cooperation in the correc- 
tion of ancient wrongs and the remaking of human 
institutions and relationships, which constitute not 
only the “right” but the fact of “being human.” 

The independence of the several chapters of this 
highly readable and helpful discussion makes the 
book especially useful as a guide to individual med- 
itation or group consideration, since the separate 
essays do not present a sequence of treatment. — 
Hugh Hartshorne, Professor Emeritus of the Psy- 
chology of Religion, Yale University of Divinity 
School. 
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Rosh Hashanah; Yom Kippur; Our First Sukkab; 
Happy Purim Night; The Purim Party. By 
NorRMA SIMON. New York: United Synagogue 
Commission on Jewish Education, 1959, each c. 
24 pages. $.95 each. 

The great pitfall of authors who are trying to 
write for children is that they may become childish 
instead of child-/ike. Furthermore, there is a temp- 
tation for an author falsely to assume that the kind 
of exercises found in elementary reading-primers 
accord with children’s actual thought-patterns and 
language usage. It seems to this reviewer that 
Norma Simon has fallen into both of these traps. 
These little books remind one of nothing so much 
as of: “See Fido. Fido can run. Can Fido run? 
Yes, Fido can run...” And the illustrations by 
Ayala Gordon are reminiscent of the St. Trinian’s 
cartoons. 

Likewise, from the standpoint of meaningful 
content, only two of the five books (Our First Suk- 
kah and Happy Purim Night) contribute any con- 
siderable information about the Jewish holidays 
they describe. 

The United Synagogue Commission on Jewish 
Education has published a number of very beauti- 
ful and extremely worth-while books for the Jew- 
ish religious school and home. It is a pity that 
these particular books do not live up to the promise 
which their gaily-colored covers suggest. 

True enough, this reviewer is a jaundiced old 
man. A lovely young lady to whom we showed 
the books enthused: “They're pretty!” A mother 
said, “We need more and more children’s books 
on the Jewish holidays, even if no one of them is 
adequate in itself.” It’s just that years of teaching 
experience can’t erase the prejudice that children 
are people, and some of them are quite intelligent 
people at that. — Samuel Glasner, Director of 
One-Day Religious Schools and Teacher-Training, 
Board of Jewish Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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God in the Space Age. By MARTIN J. HEINEC- 
KEN. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Co., 
1959, viii + 216 pages. 

Man’s greatly increased interest in the wide 
reaches of the world of space beyond our earth 
has stretched his mind and stimulated his imagina- 
tion in many ways. It has also given a fresh em- 
phasis to some of the deepest problems of philoso- 
phy and religion. Our approach to these problems 
will never be quite what it was before that memor- 
able day in October, 1957, when Sputnik I began 
its journey. These questions, and the challenge of 
the space age to Christianity and to our concepts 
of God and his relation to man, are the theme of 
Prof. Heinecken’s book. 

The issues necessarily pose again, in a somewhat 
different light than before, the contrasting points 
of view of science and religion. These questions 
length and competently in two 
chapters. Here the author treats of the nature of 

and energy, of space and time, of determin- 


are discussed at 


ism and freedom, of dualism vs. monism in the re- 
lation between matter and mind, and of how the 
God of tradition can be thought of in modern 
terms. He emphasizes God’s supreme distinction 
as Creator, as something beyond the universe but 
also immanent in it. 

The author discusses the evidence as to whether 
human beings exist on other worlds than ours. If 
they do, he points out, many questions for theol- 
ogy and particularly for eschatology are involved. 
These must be considered from a universal and 
not simply a terrestrial viewpoint. “The salvation 
effected here in this planet must have cosmic di- 
mensions. It reaches to the outermost reaches of 
space and time.” 

Prof. Heinecken uses the question as to “whose 
property is the moon” to discuss the profound 
moral issues raised by our command over atomic 
energy and our imminent mastery over space. 
Justice is necessary but love for our neighbors, here 
and elsewhere, is even more so. 

The author approaches these various problems 
as a committed Christian thinker but his conclu- 
sions are worth the attention of both skeptic and 
man of faith. They go far to extend biblical the- 
ology over a far wider territory than that in which 
it was first developed and to make the Christian's 
answer not only spiritually satisfying but intellec- 
tually respectable. — Edmund W. Sinnott, Profes- 
sor Emeritus of Botany, Yale University. 
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The Church in the Theology of St. Paul. By 


LUCIEN CERFAUX. English Translation by 
GEOFFRY WEBB and ADRIAN WALKER. New 
York: Herder and Herder, 1959. Pp. 419. 
$6.50. 


In an earlier issue of Religious Education (Janu- 
ary-February, 1960) Cerfaux’s Christ in the The- 
ology of St. Paul was reviewed. Much of what was 
said there applies also to the present volume. The 
methodology is about the same; many of the ideas 
expressed are the same; and the remarks made 
about the translation apply here, perhaps with an 
even greater disappointment than previously 
voiced. The original French edition of this book 
was number 10 in the //nam Sanctam series. 

The object of Cerfaux’s study is Paul’s theologi- 
cal concept of the Church. This concept was not 
static, but one that constantly developed, due to 
various factors, e.g. pastoral needs, personal graces, 
ideological clashes, and personal revelation. For 
Canon Cerfaux, Paul’s basic notion of the Church 
was “people of God.” Thus the first section of 
the book deals with “God's People.” The second 
section, carrying us further in the development of 
Paul’s thought on the Church, is entitled “Chris- 
tian Experience: The Churches.” The third sec- 
tion, dealing in large part with the doctrine of the 
Capitivity Epistles, is called “The Church Heav- 
enly.” Since the material is handled according to 
the development of Paul’s thought, it is necessary 
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to take up certain notions time and again so as to 
watch their transformation and new applications. 
The reader will be grateful for the Synopsis at the 
close of the book, for it is rather easy to lose one’s 
way and to forget what has been established. A 
Bibliography, Scriptural Index, Index of Modern 
Authors, and Subject Index make the book handy 
for reference. 

Readers interested in Paul’s Body doctrine will 
find a great deal on the subject in this book — 
much more than in the above-mentioned volume. 
Cerfaux attempts to trace the origin of the doctrine, 
the different phases through which it passed in 
Paul’s mind and exposition, and the interpretations 
given it by modern scholars. The reviewer found 
most of what was said quite acceptable. As fre- 
quent reference was made to the ideas of Pierre 
Benoit, O.P., it was regrettable that Benoit’s most 
recent work on this subject was not included. We 
refer to his lengthy article entitled "Corps, téte, et 
pléréme dans les épitres de la captivité,” in RB 63, 
1956, pp. 5-44. Here, Benoit, shift n some 
points from positions that he had earlier held, no 
longer sees any neec for Paul's having rived his 
Body doctrine in any way from the aj gue of 
Menenius Agrippa (as Cerfaux allov nor does 
Benoit hesitate to describe the Christ union 
with the glorified person (body f Christ as 
“physical,” though he is careful to avoid any mis- 
understandings. To the reviewer, adjective 
serves the purpose better than the term ystical,” 
which can become such a catch-all for anything 
otherwise not bearing definition. To be sure, there 
is much to be thrashed out yet regarding part 
of Paul’s theology. 

The reviewer's feelings about the English pro- 
duct at hand are decidedly mixed. There is a 
tremendous amount of wealth in Cerfaux’s study. 


years’ research, and gives a plausible acc 
the evolution of thought that took place in St. 
Paul. But, the inexactness of the English transla- 
tion, the carelessness with which omissions are 
made, additions inserted, thoughts transposed, and 
even the heaviness of the French original with all 
its encumberments and digressions, its repetitions 
and obscurity, leave him a little cold. This writer, 
who has a real interest in the subject treated and 
is not hampered by the presence of numerous 
Greek expressions and footnotes, nonetheless found 
the study frankly boring. He felt a constant neces- 
sity, too, to turn to the French to see that was 
what Cerfaux had really said, and oftentimes ## 
wasn’t. 

It is only with misgivings that this 
translation of La Théologie de l’Eglise suiva 
Paul is recommended to English readers 
printing and spelling mistakes are few, tr 
inexactitudes are legion. Those who are 
should read the French original. — lgnatiu 
O.S.B., Conception Abbey, Conception, M 
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Learning To Work in Groups. By MATTHEW B. 
MILES. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1959, 
271 pages. $5.00. 

In a time when persons are surrounded increas- 
ingly by a multiplicity of publications in the gen- 
eral area of working with groups, announcement 
of a new book in the field does not automatically 
call forth any great excitement. But Matthew B. 
Miles’ Learning to Work in Groups is so clearly 
conceived as to purpose and so practically organ- 
ized as to presentation of information that no edu- 
cator should ignore this valuable resource. 


The book is directed to persons who are “in a 
position to help others do a better job in groups” 
— teachers, committee men, and the like. It brings 
together much of what is now known about those 
procedures most effective in training groups to 
work together, and presents to the reader various 
plans for utilizing these procedures in training pro- 
grams. Although negative aspects of “groupthink” 
are accepted as real dangers, recognition is made 
of the continuing necessity for persons to learn to 
work cooperatively and to do this in such a way 
that both individual and social integrity will be 
maintained. If this is to be done, Miles says, cer- 
tain skills must be developed by participants in 
groups and this can be done only through practice. 
For this process, the word training is appropriate. 
Comprehensive, long range programs must be set 
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up through which persons can come to understand 
the dynamics of their working together and can 
practice the needed skills. 

Although terminology is suggestive of public 
school education, ideas will be easily adaptable to 
the needs of religious educators. Theological 
norms must be brought to bear upon methodologi- 
cal assumptions implicit in activities as transition 
is made into a particular religious community and 
used for its distinctive purposes. When and as 
that is done, many practical, immediately usable 
ideas will be at the disposal of the religious edu- 
because much of the value of the book lies 
in the specifics of training activities, clearly de- 
scribed and illustrated, but always presented as sug- 
gestions rather than forms to be imitated — Sara 
Little, Presbyterian School of Christian Education, 
Richmond 
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The Church and the Suburbs. By ANDREW M. 
GREELEY. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1959, 

XViii $3.50. 

The recent spectacular residential expansion 
around cities has called attention to concerns aris- 
ing from suburban life. Today one American out 
of four resides under suburban circumstances. This 
book discusses the problems raised and the oppor- 
tunities afforded thereby for Roman Catholicism. 
He notes the remarkable cultural change occurring 
in America, one which has shifted thousands of 
Catholics into the suburbs. Since World War II 
this territory is becoming a three-faith opportunity 
— Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant. 


+ 260 pages. 


Greeley treats the theme under five general ru- 
brics: Suburban Expansion, Church and the Sub- 
urbs, Family and the Suburbs, Suburban Human- 
ism, and the Suburban Apostolate. Moreover, he 
touches upon important technical phases of the 
development; weighs the new demands upon Cath- 
olic layman, priest and parish; challenges humanis- 
tic goals; and concludes with a battery of practical 
suggestions for the suburban apostolate. The 
twenty short chapters are sharply focussed upon 
the “good life,” the current religious revival, the 


“vanishing American,” and even upon a program 


for oblivion. The book closes with a strong em- 
phasis upon adequate spirituality for suburbanites. 
Persons of all faiths will want to own this im- 
portant book. Protestants will read the book for 
its rich insights into suburban life. Jews will find 
the volume encouraging for their work. Catholics 
ll buy and read the stimulating book because of 
mism respecting the suburban apos- 
is not content to lambast suburbia, 
splendid slice of America with en- 
asm and perception. This is a readable and 
book Frederick A. Shippey, Professor of 
logy of Religion, Drew University, Madison, 
New Jersey. 
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Ecumenical Councils of the Catholic Church, An 
Historical Outline. By HUBERT JEDIN. New 
York, Herder and Herder, 1960. 253 pages. 
$3.95. 


Here is a semi-popular, scholarly account of the 
succession of twenty councils which the Roman 
Catholic Church regards as ecumenical. It is by 
a Roman Catholic and is written in a readable style 
for non-experts. In view of the prospect of the 
twenty-first council in the series, called by Pope 
John XXIII, it is peculiarly timely. It explains 
technical terms and gives the criteria by which 
councils are adjudged to be ecumenical. The issues 
dealt with by each council and the decisions 
reached are briefly but adequately summarized. 
Special attention is given to the two latest — Trent 
and the Vatican. Obviously written from a Roman 
Catholic viewpoint, non-Roman Catholics will not 
be satisfied with all of the conclusions. For ex- 
ample, Honorius I, condemned by the sixth coun- 
cil for his attitude toward monothelitism, is exon- 
erated from the charge of heresy — so crucial in 
the papal record on infallibiliry — and is simply 
blamed for remissness in repressing heresy. An 
excellent selective bibliography is appended. — 
Kenneth S. Latourette, Yale University. 
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Administering Audio-Visual Services. By CARL- 
TON W. H. ERICKSON. New York: The Mac- 
Millan Company, 1959, vii + 479 pages. $6.95. 
This textbook, while written for graduate stu- 

dents preparing for leadership in the audio-visual 
instructional materials field in the public school 
and addressed to superintendents, principals, coor- 
dinators and curriculum specialists, will be of great 
value as a resource book to religious educators. 
The author has not only “opened up clusters of 
problems likely to confront audio-visual adminis- 
trators but he has also pointed out fruitful lines 
of attack on these problems.” Religious educators 
will find that this book puts the many elements of 
the audio-visual field in a new perspective. 








The first three chapters will assist religious edu- 
cators in gaining an over-view of the field, in de- 
veloping a sound educational philosophy in regard 
to the use of audio-visuals, and in understanding 
essentials of unit teaching and the teaching-learn- 
inf process. The operational plan for audio-visual 
services, with a few changes, will serve as a guide 
in administering an audio-visual program in a 
church or school. 

In general, each chapter lists principles which 
are in harmony with creative teaching-learning ex- 
periences, followed by examples to show how these 
principles come alive in many actual public school 
situations. Audio-visual materials have been tied 
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to the achievement of valid teaching objectives and 
to the significant problem solving learning expe- 
riences of the pupils. The lists of experiences in 
which teachers may participate will re-vitalize 
many a teacher’s meeting in the church. At the 
end of each chapter there are listed s 
tivities, readings, and in some instance 
motion pictures and filmstrips 

Many groups will find the final chapters “Public 
Understanding and Support” and “Sys 
uation” extremely practical. 

Some may find the title of this book a little dis- 
turbing. Administering Audio-Visual Services 
tends to link this field to service agencies rather 
than to educational processes r, the con- 
tents do not suggest this direction of thought. In 
a few instances, examples do not seem to be con- 
sistent with the principles, but this is a mi 
cism. On the whole the book is a rick urce of 
information and merits the attention religious 
educators. — Ruth Lister, Assistant Professor of 
Religious Education, Schauffler Division of Chris- 
tian Education, Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Religious Belief. By C. B. MARTIN. Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, 1959, ix + 168 
pages. $3.00. 
and the 
so when 


The discourse between the theologian 
philosopher has always found hard going 
a philosopher, especially of the school 
philosophy, sets out to examine the 


f analytic 
nguage of 
theology, the result should be worth reading. 

Martin believes that the Christian engages in 
his religious pursuits without examining the asser- 
tions he makes about his activity. 


“There are quite explicit directions for how 
. the Christian should live and speak, for what 

he should do and say. It is no small thing 
that he has for authority generatior f men 
and centuries-old institutions, but of rse he 
is taught that the real authority con from 
God. We shall ask what this mear I shall 
ask for the meaning of utterances that most of 
us have learned to employ in childho My 
task is to examine certain key theological con- 
cepts and not to pass judgment on the moral 
validity of a way of life.” 

The concepts examined are the perfect goodness 
of God, “seeing” God, life after death, faith and 
ritual, and “beyond all human understanding.” He 
does this not by the "brashness of mashing” 
which so often has characterized the p! pher’s 
approach to theology. The philosopher minded 
that his language about religion usually becomes a 
rationalist substitute for or an evasior religion 
itself. He then proceeds to show that the language 
of the Christian faith presents many awkward state- 
ments, once they are removed from the areas of 
devotion. All this is done with.a sympathetic at- 
titude toward the Christian religion 

One not especially well read in the field of phi- 


losophy might wish for a more tl theoing 
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Immanuel Kant 


RELIGION WITHIN THE 
LIMITS OF REASON ALONE 


Translated by Theodore M. Greene 
and Hoyt H. Hudson with a 
new introductory essay by 
John R. Silber 


“One of the most interesting and the most 
human of Kant’s works. It cannot be safely 
neglected either by those who seek a full 
understanding of Kant’s ethics or by those 
who concern themselves with the develop- 
ment of religious thought.” — H. J. PATON. 
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“More than a book of devotion. The au- 
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with professed theologians.” — Saturday 
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treatment of the issues raised, but the total outcome 
is to remind the theologian that he, like the philos- 
opher, cannot avoid close scrutiny of the thought 
forms and language with which the faith is com- 
municated. — Harry DeWire, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Psychology, United Theological Seminary, 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Bible Word Book. 


LUTHER A. WEIGLE. 
& Sons, 1960, 422 pp. 


T By RONALD BRIDGES and 
New York: Thos. Nelson 
$5.00. 
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explains what the KJ 
r y these words, and shows what 
words replace them in the RSV.” 


hanging English usage... 


ut. Edited by JOHN M. FOWLER, with a fore- 
word by ADLAI STEVENSON. New York: 
Books, Inc., 1960. $5.50. 
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pretend to be a systematic exposi- 
on t is an attempt to express, in lan- 
guage that our contemporaries can understand, the 
essence and real meaning of Catholicism.” 
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The American Jew, A Study of Background. ABRA- 
HAM J. FELDMAN. New York: Bloch Publish- 
ng Company, revised edition 1959. 52 pp. 
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The Theology of Grace. JEAN DAUJAT. Volume 
23 of the Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism. New York: Hawthorne Books, 
1959. 158 pp. $2.95. 

The Word for this Century. Edited by MERRILL C. 
TENNEY, Dean of the Graduate School, Wheat- 
on College. Evangelical certainties in an era 
of conflict. New York: Oxford Press, 1960. 
184 pp. $4.00. 
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The High Holy Days. HERMAN KIEVAL. A com- 
mentary on the prayer book. New York: The 
Burning Bush Press, 1959, 234 pp. $5.00. 

China: Lore, Legend and Lyrics. R. DE ROHAN 
BARONDES. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1960, 238 pp. $4.75. 

The Jewish Child’s Bible Stories. ADDIE RICH- 
MAN ALTMAN. New York: Bloch Publishing 
Company, 1960, 138 pp. $2.50. 

The Kingdom, A New Testament Course. COLIN 
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RELIGIOUS VALUES AT NOTRE DAME 


(continued from page 221) 


From September, 1950, through and includ- 
ing January, 1958, some ninety-four young 
men from the University entered the semi- 
nary of the Holy Cross Fathers. Good esti- 
mates would indicate that one-hundred have 
entered other seminaries during that same 
period. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


IN VIEW OF SUCH Circumstances one 
would need to say that the religious value 
situation at Notre Dame is far more posi- 
tive than negative. Without doubt some 
do weaken in their Faith here. Others lose 
it afterwards. The “worldliness” of our con- 
temporary society is felt. 

The young men can easily experience 
many of the same moral problems that 
youth in other environments suffer. How- 
ever, in spite of this there is a pervading 
religious atmosphere of strength. This in 
turn is leading to the development of men 
who are morally equipped to fight out their 
salvation. 
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